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MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


THe countless enormities committed by Mr. Gladstone, in the dis- 
tempered vision of his more fanatical foes, have long furnished 
facetious pens with a theme for satirical pleasantry. There is, it is 
humourously said,—by way of reducing to an absurdity the frenzied 
suspicions of alarmed Toryism—no considerable item in the catalogue 
of crime, during the last twenty years, with which the Prime 
Minister’s name has not been associated. That he is destined to heap 
ruin on his unhappy country, has been proved to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the ingenious inventors of those sinister anagrams to which 
the letters of his name have been discovered to lend themselves, and 
which point not obscurely to his identity with a certain monster 
mentioned in the Apocalypse. Mr. Chamberlain apparently is 
on his promotion to the same ordeal. A few years ago it was 
understood that the foundations of a public man’s fame were laid 
when his physiognomy became a stereotyped feature in the pages of 
Punch. The spirit of the age has become more exacting and malig- 
nant. Mere pictorial burlesque and more or less good-humoured 
jests levelled by pen or pencil at the statesman of the epoch have 
ceased to content it. Caricature has been superseded by calumny, 
and for the literary satire of a former generation there has been sub- 
stituted the criminal accusations, with which men who have achieved 
success or eminence are assailed, by those who dislike their opinions 
In comparison with these new agencies of attack, the instrument 
wielded by Gilray was genial, and the humour of Rowlandson harm- 
less. Detraction, abuse, wanton and indiscriminate indictment, may 
be regarded as tributes to merit and tests of power. 

The President of the Board of Trade will probably continue for 
some time longer to illustrate this truth. A year ago the attack upon 
him was sounded in a pamphlet, and since then the lead thus given 
has been followed by assailants of varying degrees of magnitude or 
importance. In the former part of the past month Lord Randolph 
Churchill preferred certain allegations against Mr. Chamberlain at 
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Birmingham, which he failed subsequently to substantiate in the 
House of Commons. Had Lord Randolph Churchill been satisfied 
with saying that the Aston riots were a fulfilment of the President 
of the Board of Trade’s predictions,—to the effect that, if the 
Conservatives declined to believe the people were in earnest because 
they were orderly, they would prove themselves disorderly, —he might 
have made out a very fuir case. As it was, he personally implicated Mr. 
Chamberlain in the disturbances. He accused him not only of com- 
plicity but of instigation. When Lord Randolph Churchill undertook 
to justify this impeachment at Westminster, he could adduce no other 
evidence than was supplied by extracts from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches, which were not more menacing than monitory. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has a fair allowance of ill-wishers in the 
House of Commons. His reputation with the House of Commons 
never stood higher,—he never elicited so cordial a tribute from the 
Prime Minister and from other members of the assemblage—as after 
he had rebutted Lord Randolph Churchill’s indictment. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill had probably no intention to be inaccurate. He had 
presumably heard the specific charges, which he himself enunciated, 
uttered in general terms by many of his friends. It seemed to him the 
most natural thing in the world to repeat them. It was to the advan- 
tage of Mr. Chamberlain that Lord Randolph should do so; and since 
then the public has had enough experience of these denunciations of 
the President of the Board of Trade to know that the more cate- 
gorically they are formulated the more easily they are disposed of. 
Upon Lord Randolph Churchill, too, Mr. Chamberlain has been yet 
further avenged by events. The unity which pervades the Con- 
servative party has been purchased by Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
abandonment of the remarkable position which he held last summer. 
During several months he had elicited much enthusiasm as the leader 
of a new Conservative or Tory democratic party. The programme 
which he expounded may have been impracticable, but coming from 
a highly gifted, greatly daring young politician, who it was thought 
was willing to stake everything upon its success, it attracted and 
fascinated the popular mind, Even at Birmingham Lord Randolph 
Churchill was for the moment a dangerous rival, actual or potential, 

to Mr. Chamberlain. The men of the Midland capital saw in him a 
candidate as courageous, and, as they first believed, as earnest as the 
President of the Board of Trade. But directly Lord Randolph 
Churchill had made his submission to Lord Salisbury—however grati- 
fying and advantageous to himself the terms on which it was made, 
and however inevitable that it should be made—his virtue departed. 
Democratic Toryism was merged in the commonplace opportunism 
which is called Conservatism, and Lord Randolph Churchill, by 
becoming Lord Salisbury’s second in command, relieved Mr. Cham- 
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berlain of a serious antagonist. Of those who have most recently 
engaged him in single combat, the chief are a distinguished man of 
science and an ex-Governor of the Bank of England. The only 
grievance which Professor Tyndall can allege against Mr. Chamber- 
lain is that the President of the Board of Trade did not unreservedly 
and immediately bow to his authority, daring even to act as if he was 
capable of conceiving that the infallibility of a man of science might 
be a form of prejudice. Mr. Tyndall was, for reasons which seemed to 
him sufficient, an enthusiastic champion of the Wigham light. The 
Commissioners of the Irish Lighthouse Board are divided as to its 
merits. The Commissioners of the Scotch and English Boards had de- 
clared against it. Here there was a clear difference of skilled opinion, 
which it seemed natural should be referred to experts. This was 
exactly what Mr. Chamberlain proposed to do, and what Mr. Tyndall 
blamed him for doing—first, on the ground that his own opinion was 
unalterably formed ; secondly, that he did not approve of the com- 
position of the committee. 

With the same lightness of heart as the Professor, Mr. Grenfell 
has challenged Mr. Chamberlain on issues of a different kind. Mr. 
Grenfell is annoyed because only a few Liberal members refused to 
follow Mr. Gladstone in declaring that Mr. Chamberlain had exone- 
rated himself from the accusations originally brought against him by 
Lord Randolph Churchill. He proceeded, therefore, to charge him with 
having made his fortune by questionable dodges, although with charm- 
ing irresponsibility he protested that he had no knowledge of the facts 
whatever. Theaccusation was no sooner made than it was traversed. 
Mr. Grenfell slightly changing his ground, then charged Mr. 
Chamberlain with having been as muck a monopolist in commercial 
matters as he tried to be in political influence. It cannot truthfully 
be said that Mr. Chamberlain’s firm ever had a monopoly; what is 
true is that the result of their arrangement and enterprise was to 
restore and keep for the Midland capital and for England a great 
industry, and to provide remunerative employment for a large class of 
workmen who would have been otherwise plunged in distress. The 
operations, by which he effected this, consisted not in the buying up 
of smaller firms, but in the acquisition of the two largest busi- 
nesses of the kind in Birmingham upon conditions legally fixed. At 
the same time that he was able to increase and consolidate the fortunes 
of his own firm, he conferred an immense advantage upon the labour- 
ing population of the town. These are the facts which have been so 
systematically distorted, and which, now that they have been cor- 
rectly stated, have, during the past fortnight, elicited from two 
clergymen who had suffered themselves to repeat the popular and 
garbled version a proper expression of regret. This has been fol- 
lowed by a letter from Mr. Grenfell which, while it does credit to 
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his feelings, is a somewhat humiliating confession of the error of his 
ways. Mr. Chamberlain need not hesitate to accept Mr. Grenfell’s 
expression of “ regret that he should have given currency to reports 
derogatory to Mr. Chamberlain’s character,” and ‘calculated to con- 
vey an erroneous impression as to the source of his fortune,” or even 
Mr. Grenfell’s tardy recognition of his public services. But Mr. Gren- 
fell’s mistake remains, and Mr. Chamberlain may the more readily 
welcome its acknowledgment because, as Lord Palmerston once said 
to an honourable friend, “ he has had the best of it.” 

It is now sixteen years since Mr. Chamberlain first took an active 
part in the municipal business of Birmingham. It is eight years 
since he entered the House of Commons, and less than five years 
since he became a Cabinet Minister. He had not received the once 
traditional training of a Member of Parliament—that is to say, he 
had been educated at no great public school, had not been at a 
university, and had gathered his experience of men and manners in 
the transaction of local affairs. Of successful vestrymen several 
specimens have been witnesscd before now at Westminster. Mr. 
Chamberlain is the first person who entered the House of Commons 
with the prestige of a municipal statesman. The position he took at 
St. Stephen’s and his rapid promotion to the Cabinet exposed him of 
course to criticism. His success symbolised the commencement 
of a new era. Mr. Gladstone will end his illustrious career as 
the chief of a united Liberal party—an amalgam of Whigs, 
Moderate Liberals, Liberals, speculative and practical Radicals. He is 
the illustrious embodiment of new aspirations as well as of old tradi- 
tions, He belongs, historically, to the epoch of Canning, Russell, 
and Palmerston. He passed with distinction through the whole acade- 
mic curriculum, without which half or a quarter of a century since it 
was difficult to conceive of a politician as adequately equipped for his 
career. While his sympathies with the novel order of things are 
rooted in his nature, their full development is a later growth. Mr. 
Chamberlain begins where Mr. Gladstone ends, and begins without 
the discipline to which Mr. Gladstone and most of his colleagues have 
submitted. It is no exaggeration to say that he is the last represen- 
tative of the grand manner in the House of Commons likely to be 
witnessed. The social, educational, and political forces which have 
made Mr. Gladstone what he is cannot again be called into existence. 
The President of the Board of Trade is the only member of the 
Cabinet who has not been either at a public school or at a university. 
This distinction has indeed its advantages. Neither university nor 
public school is, from an educational point of view, necessary to a 
man who, like Mr. Chamberlain, has command of other modes of 
intellectual culture, and has known how to profit by them. But 
unfamiliarity with their influence can scarcely fail to involve some less 
of sympathy with the convictions and the prejudices of the governing 
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classes. These considerations do not, however, at the beginning of a 
democratic era, prejudicially affect Mr. Chamberlain’s position in 
the country. On the contrary, they assist him. To the popular 
imagination there is something peculiarly attractive in the detach- 
ment of the man and the independence of his views. London, it is 
sometimes said by those who parody the familiar French aphorism, 
is England. But there are many distinct currents of English pro- 
vincial life which do not lead up to the Thames, just as there are 
many which do not effect a confluence in the Seine. There is 
an English life peculiar to every great centre of population, likely 
to be intensified in proportion as local government is more highly 
organized. Two opposite forces are now at work among us. In the 
same degree that the centripetal power of the capital grows more 
absorbing, the movement in the direction of provincial autonomy 
gathers force. Mr. Chamberlain is the recognised champion of 
the larger rights of local authorities. At the same time he has 
carved out for himself a social existence, singularly independent 
of London. He has acquired a provincial and in consequence a 
national reputation which belongs distinctively to himself. There 
may be no active jealousy entertained by the provinces and the great 
towns of England towards the capital, but the provinces and the great 
towns are disposed to view with satisfaction and pride a statesman 
who, while spending necessarily a large portion of his time in the City 
of the Empire, has passed through his apprenticeship for his imperial 
office in a Midland capital, who is at the present time more intimately 
associated with provincial than with Metropolitan interests—who is, 
in fact, an Avatar of provincialism. The sense of novelty and 
strangeness which Mr. Chamberlain has thus conveyed is probably 
the chief reason why he has aroused the animosities not only of 
Tories, but of Whigs and moderate Liberals. The consciousness that he 
is “not one of us,” that he has not been brought up in “our school ;” 
that he does not, as other Radicals have done, assimilate “ our habits 
of thought;” that he disregards ‘our ways,” has excited against him 
those Conservative instincts which exist independently of political 
differences in the English breast. When, Hobbes has said in his 
Leviathan, men find themselves in the presence of a new force, their 
natural impulse is to destroy it. If they fail, they fear and hate it. 
In politics, Mr. Chamberlain presents himself both to Conservatives 
and Liberals as the new force spoken of by the philosopher. 

Mr. Chamberlain's definiteness of view is as much of a recom- 
mendation with the great mass of his countrymen as his detach- 
ment of position. He has little in common with the scientific 
Radicals who preceded him. THe has not sat at the feet of any 
political Gamaliel. With the help of a clear and powerful intel- 
lect he embodies in his Parliamentary life the ideas which he has 
acquired during his municipal education, or which he has, indepen- 
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dently of this, elaborated for himself. He may be over confident 
in his powers, intolerant of opposition and of criticism, too much 
disposed to under estimate the forces that, rooted in the Conservative 
or religious sentiment of the English people, are ranged against him. 
But whatever the defects of his Radicalism, it is his own. He has 
arrived at a clear conclusion of what he wants and of how to get it. 
He may underrate the distance to be travelled before his object can 
be accomplished and minimise the strength of the hostile agencies 
which are to be disarmed. These may be intellectual faults, but 
under existing conditions it is not quite certain whether they are 
not political virtues. After four years and a half of office, Mr. 
Chamberlain stands before the masses, the same unswerving advocate 
of Radicalism that he was when he entered Parliament, He has com- 
promised nothing of his political faith, and if to facilitate the methods 
of corporate action he has regulated his pace by that of others, he 
has disguised no article of his political creed and not departed by a 
hair’s-breadth from his original belief. He has been content not to 
make himself impracticable so long as he could preserve his own 
identity. In doing this, he has not only exhibited his entire con- 
sistency, but he has guaranteed himself against successful rivalry. 
Politicians are not wanting who, if the chance had occurred, would 
have hastened to play the part of Clemenceau to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Gambetta. But the chance has not occurred and Mr. Chamber- 
lain is now the accepted leader of the English democracy. In 
winning this place he has found his most effective allies in those 
who have most violently assailed his personal character. What the 
patronage of a great man was to politicians at the commencement of 
their career half a century ago, the reckless abuse of his enemies 
has been to Mr. Chamberlain. 

Conscious of all this, and persuaded that the attempts to under- 
mine his ground have only strengthened his position, Mr. Cham- 
berlain may conceivably fall into the mistake of depreciating the 
forces and tactics against which he has to contend. Holding himself 
to be furnished with a popular mandate, he holds, too, that he is 
under a moral obligation to those whose suffrages he has secured to 
continue as he commenced. He has indeed won great Parliamentary 
successes by the exercise of those arts which rightly rank high in 
the scale of Parliamentary amenities and virtues. The tact and con- 
ciliatoriness which he displayed when his Bankruptcy Bill was 
passing through Parliament have been universally recognised. But 
his readiness to conciliate entailed no surrender of his convictions, 
and started from the assumption that the country was with hin. 
In the same way, though his Merchant Shipping Bill has yet to 
become law, and its delay as well as the difficulties in the formation 
of the Royal Commission, have been so far as the House of Com- 
mons is concerned, disadvantageous to him, he has attracted round 
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himself many fresh adherents by the general line of his conduet. 
While placed in an antagonism apparent rather than real, to a 
powerful interest, he has not alienated by his language any great 
representative of this interest, and he has imbued the popular mind 
with the feeling that his general object is high and philanthropic. 
One is repeatedly told that Mr. Chamberlain is wanting in that 
gift of imagination which Lord Beaconsfield declared to be even more 
indispensable than reason to the rulers of men. This deficiency is 
not inconsistent with a keen eye to popular effect. Lord John 
Russell’s immortal phrase “ Rest and be thankful”’ is the formula of 
Whiggism, of moderate Liberalism, of arm-chair politicians for all 
time. The Radicalism of Mr. Chamberlain is the exact antithesis 
to this. With him, and men who think like him, there can be no 
rest ; while, as for gratitude, it must be a lively sense of results yet to 
be gained rather than the complacent contemplation of those which 
have been effected already. This, one may be told, is an ill-regulated 
and unsettled condition of mind. It is certainly not the humour of 
a cheery and indolent optimism. But how does it strike the masses ? 
It is an instinct with human nature to look forward rather than to look 
back. Mr. Chamberlain is always, so far as can be the case with an 
eminently practical and officially responsible politician, bidding the 
crowds he addresses to fix their eyes on the prospect rather 
than the retrospect. If he had been a doctrinaire Radical, edu- 
cated in the school of Bentham or Mill, full of wise saws and modern 
instances on political matters, he would never have become a power 
amongst the people: As it is, he can talk as hopefully of the future 
as he can dwell with satisfaction on the past. It is not so long ago 
that he was held to have used unbecoming language when he 
declared that we were on the eve or in the midst of great organic 
changes. The words were literally true. What are the Irish 
Land Act, the Fixed Estates Act, the forthcoming Franchise Act, 
but organic changes? What further changes of an analogous 
kind are imminent when, and in proportion as, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political ideas become political facts? Yet there is nothing more in 
the conditions which he desiderates for the translation of these ideas 
into facts, than most Conservatives would claim for themselves. 
Government by a majority is the fundamental article in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s creed. When a Government represents a clear majority of 
the English people then let the House of Commons give effect to its 
decrees. If, further, the Liberals do not constitute that majority for 
the time, then let them make it their first object to convert a minority 
into a majority. That Mr. Chamberlain may believe the House of 
Lords inimical to such a régime makes him no more an enemy of the 
House of Lords, as distinguished from a second chamber, than Lord 
Salisbury himself, who on a memorable occasion declared that the 
chamber of hereditary peers was a thing that no maker of a con- 
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stitution, if he set to work now, would think of creating. In truth 
the “subversive Radicalism ” of Mr. Chamberlain is merely a con- 
tinuance in those steps of legislation and upon those lines that have 
been adopted successively by both parties in the State. 

Nor is there in Mr. Chamberlain’s Radicalism anything hostile or 
threatening to the established rights of property. That property of 
all kinds, whether of land or accumulated capital, of houses in 
country or town, should be secured to their owners, but upon terms 
subordinate to the general welfare of the community, is the doctrine 
which forms the keystone in the arch of that Radicalism with which 
Kr. Chamberlain is identified. What else is this but an enunciation 
of the familiar platitude that property has its responsibilities and 
its obligations as well as its rights? If these press more heavily 
upon the possessors of the soil, that is inseparable from the physical 
conditions of the property they hold. Mr. Chamberlain does not 
seek to introduce any new principle upon this subject into English 
law. Should it be said that to recognise the supremacy of the State 
in the last instance over the property of individuals, and to give the 
State the power of compulsory purchase upon equitable terms is 
Socialism, the reply is that Socialism is already recognised among 
us. The Poor Law is an insurance which the State levies against 
misery and distress, carried to a point menacing to the social stability 
of the realm. There is no argument available for the defence of the 
Poor Law, which cannot be adduced in favour of free schools. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s so-called socialistic theories are illustrated and are 
actively operative in other matters than these. Free libraries, 
museums, institutions, popular parks and gardens, are each of them 
concessions on the part of those who have to those who have not. 
Even the Education Act, which, whatever may be thought of the 
form in which the proposition is advanced, proclaims the right of 
every child to be instructed, proceeds upon the same assumption. In 
none of these things is there any confiscation. There can be no 
danger of confiscation if the principle is extended more widely, and 
in proportion as the sense of citizenship is quickened, instead of class 
being pitted against class, there will be a fresh consolidation of 
classes, a growing cohesion and compactness of the various sections 
of the whole community. The Poor Law has been repeatedly defined 
as the price we pay for social tranquillity. ‘The forbearance and the 
generosity displayed by one order of the social polity to another 
operate as the cement of our national system. Mr. Chamberlain 
aims at nothing more than at seeing this part of the written as it is 
of the unwritten law of England. 

[t was said the other day, by a hereditary legislator, that Mr. 
Chamberlain would be comparatively harmless if he was not in the 
Cabinet, and that what we have most to dread is the consequence 
of the representation of Radicalism in the highest councils of State. 
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The trampling out of every school of obnoxious political thought 
was part of the policy of the English Government till the beginning 
of the present century. But what was gained by it? and is not 
the moral pointed, the familiar one,—that persecution helps the cause 
it attacks? It is because Radicalism finds its expression in Downing 
Street, and is reckoned with as an element in affairs by the respon- 
sible rulers of the English people, that it is not a formidable, much 
less an anarchical force. Mr. Chamberlain has raised Radicalism to 
a higher level than it had ever before attained. Mr. Bright, indeed, 
entered the Cabinet as the representative of Radicalism, but he did 
not do so till his fighting days were practically over. The Cabinet 
was not to him a career, but a couch—a dignified retirement from 
the heat and noise of the political warfare in which he had so long 
and so magnificently shone. Mr. Chamberlain is the first militant 
apostle of Radicalism who has ever assisted at the conclaves of 
Downing Street. Is it nothing that the masses should be conscious 
of this? Is it nothing that those who are supposed to be the 
natural enemies of the existing order of things, should know that 
there is someone in place and power who will not neglect their 
interests, and who will insist upon their legitimate demands? The 
truth is, that, like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain so far from being 
a personage who, in the language of Mr. Matthew Arnold ‘“ makes 
for” revolution, is really one who makes for Conservatism. He is a 
controlling force in a democratic era. The multitude will not be 
more distrustful than a coterie or class of a distinguished individual. 
The wider the electorate the more will it be prompted by the 
power of its own enthusiasm to rely upon a leader. There has never 
yet been in English politics, and it is contrary to the genius of the 
English race that there ever should be, a chief who is devoid of a 
sense of responsibility. The responsibility of leadership is therefore 
the guarantee of social order, and Mr. Chamberlain is, and from the 
necessities of his position must be, as instrumental in preventing 
what Mr. Henley once called an “ugly rush” as Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Mr. Gladstone, as has been said already, belongs to an 
older order, Mr. Chamberlain to a newer ; but between the functions 
of the two men, there is not only a similarity, but an absolute 
identity. In time Whigs even of the type of Mr. Grenfell, may 
recognise the fact, and although Mr. Chamberlain will remain to 
the end of his days a Radical leader, who knows that he may not yet 
be solicited to enter the portals of Brooks’ Club ? 

Even by those called the moderate members of the Liberal party 
—the gentlemen, that is, who but for certain accidents would be 
Conservatives—Mr. Chamberlain is gradually being seen in his 
true light. Here is a man who is a Radical in office, and yet 
not a Whig any more than he is a revolutionary. He never 
conceals his convictions, and the democracy believes in him. Such a 
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man is not only not dangerous to a Liberal Government, he is 
absolutely indispensable to it. By several gentlemen of conspicuous 
ability who sit below the gangway, Radicalism is caricatured. For 
this reason their Radicalism is impotent—a Radicalism not of deeds, 
but words; not of actions but of shrieks, and screams; a Radicalism 
which, while clamouring for a Republic, will not stoop for a Franchise 
Bill. If these gentlemen were able to fashion a whole party after 
their own pattern, Radicalism would mean nothing more dignified 
or successful than a process of marking time and shouting. This, 
indeed, is no new phenomenon in the history of the Radical party. 
There have been always men who, under pretence of leading the 
vanguard of reform, have used any influence they may possess 
to throw the army into confusion. They were represented half 
a century ago by orator Hunt, and at a later period by Fergus 
O’Connor. They have their organisation now as they had it 
formerly. As Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden were attacked by agi- 
tators, who were suspected of being in the pay of the Tories, for 
treason to the Liberal cause, so Mr. Chamberlain has incurred the 
wrath of the democratic federation, and the irreconcilable little news- 
papers which take their cue from the impassioned preachers, lec- 
turers, and stump orators affiliated to that body. It may often 
happen that those who burlesque Radicalism in this manner, and as 
a consequence impede its progress, entertain opinions which are in 
themselves perfectly sound. The direction in which they desire to 
go is the right one, but in their desires to accomplish the imprac- 
ticable they miss the attainable. Mr. Chamberlain represents Radi- 
calism in serious and responsible action. Radicalism with him is not 
merely a visionary creed, a counsel of political perfection, but a 
programme to be given effect to in practice. On the one hand some 
compromise is, therefore, necessary. On the other hand there must 
be nothing in this compromise which destroys, as in the past com- 
promise often has destroyed, the essential spirit of Liberalism. This 
is Radicalism of a more recent and authoritative kind—the Radi- 
calism which is not content, as some of its earliest and most philo- 
sophic pioneers were, to influence public opinion by writing and 
speaking, but which holds itself to be futile and worthless unless it 
has force enough to clothe itself with the authority of government. 
If the masses consider his presence in the Cabinet essential to their 
cause, it is equally essential to the more moderate members of the 
Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain is at once a security for moderation 
und for progress. 

If Mr. Chamberlain lacks an imagination equal to his will, he 
is not deficient in the feeling and the fancy which enable the orator 
to touch the heart of multitudes. As a House of Commons speaker 
he has impressed profoundly men whose standard of excellence has 
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been formed by an acquaintance with the masters of their art. As 
a platform orator Mr. Chamberlain—as, to cite a recent instance, he 
proved when he spoke at the ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of the National Liberal Club—combines a voice of much flexi- 
bility and of great compass with a faculty of vigorous and concise 
diction. The vast audiences before whom he is accustomed to appear 
recognize in his tone of thoughts language of a genuinely English 
ring. Sometimes he rises to considerable flights of eloquence ; at all 
times he can hold the attention of crowds. He could not do this if 
he was not in general correspondence with those about him, or if he 
was a crotcheteer, a man with a nostrum. He is not bitten by any 
of the fads of the advanced thinkers who are intolerant of the 
expression Imperial interests. The great majority of Englishmen 
of the middle and lower class view with alarm and contempt the 
attitude of those politicians to whom war seems a thing desirable, 
or at least not undesirable, for the honour and glory which it brings. 
They hate and despise the chauvinism which rushes upon enterprises 
of great peril with the same light heart as that with which M. Emile 
Ollivier entered upon the Franco-Prussian war. In'this they are true 
to the serious instincts of their race. If they are deliberate, it is 
because they are in earnest. All that is necessary to maintain the 
honour of the English name or the integrity of the English Empire 
they willdo. The ideas of a sagacious and patriotic aristocracy in this 
matter are the ideas also of a democracy equally patriotic and not less 
sagacious. There is no reason to believe that Mr. Chamberlain fails to 
reflect this phase of the national temper. On the contrary, his latest 
utterances on South Africa shows that however much the foreign 
policy of Radicalism may rest upon a basis of non-intervention, he 
will insist upon the performance of all equitable international com- 
pacts once they have been entered into. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that when household suffrage includes every class of the 
English people there will be witnessed any indifference to those 
imperial issues which are supposed to be exclusively intended by 
Providence for Conservative custody. Better were it to say that 
the more popular the administration in its composition, or, in other 
words, the more Radical, the easier will it be for a statesman occupy- 
ing a position of responsibility to give to patriotism precedence over 
party. The considerations that in these matters weigh with the 
multitude will animate the statesman of their choice. There is 
certainly no reason to suppose that their importance will be ignored 
by Mr. Chamberlain, or that he will be indifferent to the influences 
they are calculated to exercise. 
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A mopEeraTE Liberal—it would be cruel to call him a Whig— 
summed up his late stump experiences in the remark that “the plat- 
form was always behind the pit.” In denouncing the House of Lords, 
he had doubtless said rather more than he meant, and was alarmed to 
find every violent expression cheered to the echo and beyond it. The 
popular echo dropped, as usual, every qualifying particle, was deaf, as 
echoes are, to every hint of caution or compromise. In thirty years’ 
experience I never knew it otherwise. Candour and moderation are 
not popular, still less party virtues. But in the present instance 
the impetuosity of the Radical auditory seems a significant fact, the 
alarm of the speakers more significant still. Most significant of all 
is the open avowal of revolutionary convictions by rising, practical, 
and capable men. We know beforehand for the most part what 
Mr. Bright and even what Mr. Forster will probably say. Mr. 
Morley falls short of the high authority of the one, and lacks the 
experienced statesmanship of the other. But he has at once the 
historical knowledge of a scholar, the enlightenment of a cultivated 
gentleman, and that political insight which is acquired only by direct 
and frequent contact with popular audiences and great constituen- 
cies. He knows much of the temper of the multitude; still more, 
perhaps, of the mood and the ideas of those whom a practical elec- 
tioneer described as the non-commissioned officers of Liberalism— 
dissenting ministers and deacons, trades-union leaders, caucus dele- 
gates, and men of local influence. He knows well, if less intimately, 
the views of Liberal statesmen. He is ambitious, practical, and 
clear-sighted. Such a man must see his way to leadership in the 
future before he severs himsclf from the leaders of the present. 
What he thinks is much less noteworthy than what he says and how 
he says it? When he formally pledged himself to the abolition of a 
Second Chamber, he spoke not only his theoretical belief but that 
which seems to him the winning opinion—the future creed at least of 
the Extreme Left, if not of the whole Liberal party. The more 
extreme the paradox, the more significant its utterance. Mr. Morley 
knows quite as well as ‘I, if he do not feel as deeply, the weight 
of tradition and authority, of reason and experience, he has chosen 
to defy. With the universal adoption of double and the all but 
invariable failure of democratic single assemblies against him—with 
the hideous record of French Conventions, the weighty examples of 
successful republics and constitutional monarchies, the history of 
Rome and England, the authority of America, and the final choice 
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of France herself to explain away, he must have profound faith in 
the insensibility of the English democracy to historical evidence; a 
devout and confident belief not merely in the superficial popular 
passion of the moment, but in a deep and strong undercurrent of 
popular conviction before which all authority and all experience will 
be swept away. He may be wrong; I hope and believe he is; but 
he has one strong point in his favour. Caution and compromise are 
the ideas of an aristocracy, or a middle-class accustomed to aristo- 
cratic leadership. Founded on a first principle, based on strict logic, 
a democracy is swayed by first principles and logical deductions, An 
English middle class would never dispense with an institution that 
worked well. It is most difficult to convince the new, inexperienced 
electorate that an institution can work well which is demonstrably 
illogical and theoretically absurd. The name of “ privilege” is as 
odious to a sovereign Many as to a Stuart monarch. I hold Mr. 
Morley’s powers of advocacy in too much respect to anticipate his 
argument by a reply. When he shall have stated his case against 
the experience of ages and the common judgment of mankind, I 
may perhaps ask leave to criticise it. For the present I only com- 
mend his declaration to the notice of those who have rashly under- 
taken to pull down the oldest of existing institutions—the Throne 
excepted—on the assumption that they would be permitted to recon- 
struct or replace it. 

Mr. Morley’s position is clear and tenable. There are many who 
share his views without his frankness, who seek by degrading its 
authority, or curtailmg its functions, indirectly to reduce our Second 
Chamber to a nullity. Others, thinking it inadequate to its funce- 
tions, or incompatible with a democratic constitution, would reform 
or reconstruct it. But all these together form probably a small 
minority of the Liberal party. The majority, like myself, think a 
Second Chamber indispensable. They are even less prepared than I 
to undertake its reconstruction. Upon a trivial issue, a point of 
procedure, a question of time, and a very short time, they were pre- 
pared to shatter to the foundations the credit and prestige, the 
remaining power and independence upon which rest its usefulness, 
its popularity, and its authority. They seemed to regard a wholesale 
creation of peers with complacency, as an ordinary constitutional 
resource. It is nothing of the kind. It is not constitutional, even 
in the sense in which a refusal of supplies, the exercise of the royal 
veto, or repeated dissolutions like those of the Stuarts, may be called 
constitutional. If it were even legal, it belongs at the best to that 
class of extreme measures which are our substitute for barricades 
and pronunciamentos, insurrection, and civil war. The House of 
Commons can withhold supplies at the cost of paralysing govern- 
ment, dissolving the army and police, leaving the nation defenceless, 
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and disorganizing society. The sovereign can ‘reserve for con- 
sideration,” in the courteous formula of former kings and modern 
viceroys, a measure recommended by her Ministers and passed by 
both Houses. But these are measures of extremity, justifiable only 
by conditions such as elsewhere would justify a resort to arms. A 
creation of peers, if less violent than the former, is legally and con- 
stitutionally more questionable than either. There is but one prece- 
dent, and that is all but decisive against it. One Minister only in 
English history has advised his sovereign to create peers for the 
purpose of coercing the House of Lords. That advice formed the 
strongest count in the impeachment of Lord Oxford—an impeach- 
ment which broke down only because the Earl was charged with 
high treason on very flimsy pretexts, and his peers properly insisted 
on dealing first and separately with the capital charge. But for that 
accident, the formal judgment of both Houses would have pronounced 
a wholesale creation of peers unconstitutional, criminal, and punish- 
able. The so-called precedent of 1831-2 is nowise available. Lord 
Grey and Lord Brougham confessed that their advice was uncon- 
stitutional ; a revolutionary threat ventured to avert revolution, and 
ventured in the conviction that it would not be executed. Lord 
Grey pleaded the old Roman justification of unconstitutional 
measures, “ Caveant Consules ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat,” 
or in more accurate and familiar phrase, “Salus populi summa lex.” 
Every point in his case is a point against Mr, Gladstone. There is 
no peril that he has not himself created. The nation was then 
united against the Lords, it is now divided. Lord Grey had just 
dissolved, and obtained an overwhelming majority in favour of the 
measure rejected by the Lords. The peace of the country was in 
extreme danger. The King, properly, as has been always held, 
refused Lord Grey’s advice. The Minister resigned. The chief of 
the Opposition peers was called on to form a Government, and failed. 
Not till then, when every constitutional resource had been tried in 
vain, was Lord Grey’s advice accepted. To make a parallel case, 
Mr. Gladstone must first have dissolved on the Franchise Bill, the 
one thing he was challenged and declined to do. He must have 
resigned, and Lord Salisbury must have confessed his inability to 
form a Government. In either case it is well known that the Lords 
would yield at once. Finally, the historical composition of the 
Upper House is now the exact opposite of what it was in 1831. 
After sixty years of Tory domination, nearly all the bishops, and 
nearly all the peers created in the two last reigns were then Tory 
nominees. Vow, after fifty years of Liberal ascendancy, most of 
the bishops, and 181 out of 250 peers of recent creation, owe their 
seats to Liberal premiers. Lord Grey proposed to redress a loaded 
balance; Mr. Gladstone would throw new weight into the already 
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loaded scale. Lord Grey avowedly used a revolutionary threat to 
avert revolution. His would-be imitators would perpetrate revolu- 
tion to avoid, or rather to postpone for a few months, the dissolution 
of a parliament in its sixth session. 

A critic to whom I always listen with respect has said, in com- 
menting on my last article, that the Conservative forces of society 
are weakened by the separate existence of the Upper House. This 
is true. Two Chambers can never be severally as strong as one. 
Either the representative assembly is weakened, as in America, by 
the concentration of intellect and ambition in the Senate, or national 
Conservatism is weakened by the withdrawal of its foremost repre- 
sentative and hereditary chiefs from the Chamber in which political 
power and practical discussion are more and more concentrated. 
This has been strikingly evident of late, as, for reasons into which I 
cannot here inquire, the two Houses have diverged more widely than 
usual, representing the divergence of educated and uneducated 
opinion. The Liberals have never been so weak in the Lords, the 
Tories seldom so weak in debating power in the Commons. Since 
Lord Beaconsfield’s elevation, our political struggles have been 
battles between shark and tiger, elephant and whale. The death of 
the late Lord Cranborne was the heaviest blow that the Tory party 
has received since the secession of the Peelites, An old marquisate, 
a great fortune, the headship of an historical family, have added 
something no doubt to his authority and influence—the Marquis of 
Salisbury is a greater man than Lord Robert Cecil ; but his increased 
strength is applied at infinitely less advantage, I might say at the 
wrong end of the lever. Intellectual ability, governing capacity, 
statesmanship, debating force, even oratorical power, are not un- 
equally divided between the two parties, save for the accident of 
Mr. Gladstone’s prolonged political life. But the force of the one 
party is concentrated in the Lower, that of the other almost absorbed 
in the Upper House. Lord Selborne and Lord Granville are as 
completely overmatched as Sir Stafford Northcote. It may be said 
that the leaders in both Houses speak not to the House but to the 
country. True; but it is no small misfortune to the country that 
they never meet: that Ministerial Commoners and Tory Peers alike 
speak to the country through a convinced majority, and in the 
absence of their rivals. Even the etiquette of Parliament is a 
serious embarrassment to real intellectual encounter, as may be seen 
by Mr. Gladstone’s complaint that his greatest antagonist attacks 
him where he cannot reply. But the chief disadvantage falls on the 
Tories. Partly from the necessity of the case, partly from a strategy 
for which it would be waste of time to reproach the Ministry, all 
first-rate legislative questions are virtually decided, or all but decided, 
before they reach the Lords. Bills of importance are introduced 
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exclusively in the Commons; the subject is threshed out, public 
opinion is formed, before the ablest critics of the Opposition have a 
chance of dealing with them. Professional advocates attach great 
value to the reply, but Lord Salisbury replies when Mr. Gladstone’s 
opening of the case and summing up are almost forgotten, while 
their impression remains; speaks to a jury which has made up its 
mind and is almost weary of the subject. No politician doubts that 
the Lords could spare Lord Salisbury; while the presence of Lord 
Robert Cecil on the Speaker’s left would be worth more than twenty 
seats to the Tory party in the Commons and in the country. Such a 
price, however, must always be paid for the existence of a Second 
Chamber. The dignity and security of a Senate will always attract 
a disproportionate number of Conservative leaders. Essentially and 
necessarily the Conservative Chamber, the strength of Conservatism 
will always centre there. 

The Conservative bias of the Peers, after fifty years of Liberal 
power and patronage, is a significant fact. It only reflects the 
growth of Conservatism, as now defined, among the educated classes 
at large. The line of party division is constantly shifting. The 
changing current of opinion leaves statesman after statesman, school 
after school, interest after interest, class after class, high and dry on 
the Conservative side. The democratic Liberalism of to-day would; 
twenty years ago, have passed for rank and extreme Radicalism, 
The Conservatism of Lord Carnarvon and Sir Stafford Northcote 
differs little from the Liberalism of Lord Palmerston; and not 
merely the survivors of that day, who may naturally be sobered by 
age, but a great body—I might say the great bulk of moderate 
middle-class society—which was then Liberal, has now, without 
changing its opinions, become in a party sense Conservative. There 
is surely strong reason that the separate views and interests of the 
educated classes, the Conservative instincts of property, culture, 
capital, the vis inertia which is so powerful an element of English 
public opinion, should find distinct expression in Parliament. 
Under household suffrage they are certain to be under-represented, 
and not unlikely to be swamped. The altered tone and temper of 
the House of Commons shows how wide is the divergence between 
the old and the new electorate; and when the Franchise Bill is 
passed, the latter will control, and can at pleasure almost monopolise 
the Representative Chamber. Numbers alone are hereafter to be 
represented in the House of Commons; but numbers are not the sole, 
nor perhaps the principal, constituent of public opinion, If Parlia- 
ment is truly to represent that opinion, if due weight is to be given 
to intelligence and property, to culture, political knowledge, and 
experience, have we not need of a Chamber which shall not be 
elective, or at least in whose election mere numbers shall not pre- 
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ponderate ? The inherent Conservative bias of an hereditary Senate 
is after all an imperfect counterweight to the over-representation of 
the Radical, mobile, active elements of society in a democratic House 
of Commons. If the Peers are somewhat more Conservative than 
the bulk of the upper and middle classes, the Commons are of 
necessity more Radical than the community. Weight multiplied 
by motion is the measure of force. The party of movement is ever 
too strong, stronger in political power than in moral or social weight 
or even in numbers; and some artificial counterpoise is needed if 
Parliament is really to reflect the character or give effect to the 
collective will of the nation. Upon many delicate and perhaps 
dangerous questions—teetotal and other moral legislation, compulsory 
vaccination, exciting issues of foreign policy—the new electorate is 
perilously unsound. Its tendency is, if its action has not yet been, 
diametrically opposite to the almost unanimous weight of educated 
thought, experience, and authority, entirely irrespective of party. 
Have we not, then, grave need of a Chamber which shall express 
on all questions, social as well as political, administrative as well as 
legislative, the caution, the Conservative instincts, the practical 
prudence, the respect for experience, the distrust of theories and 
phrases, which characterize cultivated and leisurely political thought; 
which are the especial virtues of a governing aristocracy ? Can a 
House returned by a vast majority of one class fully represent the 
public opinion of a society like our own? America thinks not, 
France thinks not. Conservative Germany and Liberal Italy alike 
believe in the necessity of powerful checks and balances, under 
conditions much more stable, in a polity decidedly less democratic 
than ours is likely to be. 

The political services of the Ilouse of Lords are vastly underrated. 
Violent party measures like the Irish Land Acts apart, the Education 
Act is almost confessedly the last valuable achievement of the Com- 
mons. The great legal reforms of late years have emanated from the 
Peers. They have given us a vastly improved law of landed property, 
and reforms in the law affecting married women which I distrust and 
dislike, but which Liberal opinion strongly approves. They would, 
but for the House of Commons, have given us a criminal and per- 
haps a civil code. Their committees on private business are much 
more respected and trusted than those of the Lower House. Their 
Judicial functions are of the *ighest value. Our judges are and 
must be excluded from the House of Commons. The presence in 
Parliament of such men as Lord Cairns, Lord Selborne, Lord Cole- 
ridge, and Lord Bramwell is invaluable—I might say indispensable 
—to sound and judicious legislation. As judges they are kept in 
touch of the practical working of the law; as legislators they can 
amend without fear of confusing its practice or tampering with its 
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principles. The authority they wield in the Upper House may ere 
long be needed to arrest parliamentary interference with judicial 
questions; a danger which, after our experience of the Orton and 
Maamtrasna cases, can hardly be exaggerated. Yet they neither 
could nor ought to sit by popular election, or in a Chamber chiefly 
occupied with mere “ party politics.” 

Great as would be the political revolution involved in any radical 
change in the powers and privileges of the Peers, the social con- 
sequences would be graver yet, extend more widely, and be morc 
déeply felt. The political question has as yet received very inade- 
quate attention ; the social problem has seemingly never occurred ta 
any of the agitators, and, perhaps, to few of their opponents. The 
British Peerage is the basis of our social organization. It preserves, 
und has preserved us for ages, at once from a plutocracy and a caste 
nobility, the respective curses of democratic America and military 
and bureaucratic Europe. In America, wealth is almost the only 
object of ambition, the only means of social distinction. Social and 
political corruption are the inevitable consequences. Politicians 
without rank, necessarily living and aspiring to rank with men far 
richer than themselves, are exposed to temptations long unknown 
umong us. In the absence of an hereditary class of public men, 
cither rich or independent of riches, politics almost inevitably become 
a trade; and where politics are a trade, money naturally becomes 
the end and reward of politicians, The utter rottenness of Washing- 
ton political society during the last twenty years is imperfectly 
understood in this country. The corruption of State and local 
politics is something incomparably worse; worse, perhaps, than in 
the worst days of the last Stuarts. With us there are nobler objects 
and higher distinctions than mere wealth can give. The parvenu 
millionaire sees something above him, objects to be attained only 
by an honourable career, by personal integrity, by an honest and 
even noble use of his wealth. The professions are ennobled in every 
way by the great prizes which the Peerage holds out to their leaders ; 
and the Peerage rests on its parliamentary privilege. This has pre- 
vented it from becoming a caste. The new noble, taking rank in 
the House from his capacity and character, becomes the veritable 
peer of the Howards and Herberts. He shares their proudest privi- 
lege, that fundamental distinction from which all others derive value. 
Abolish that, and the character of the Peerage is radically altered. 
New titles become worthless; the Qucen can make a baron or an earl, 
but no longer a “ Peer of England.” Between the old historic and 
the new tinsel titles there lies an impassable gulf—the gulf between 
reality and sham. Thenames which mean that a man’s fathers were 
Peers while England had a Peerage will be the only true and valued 
badge of social rank, and their bearers become a caste nobility; a 
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caste, because they can never be recruited from below—no sovereign 
can make a Talbot or a Stanley, a new Earl of Pembroke or Mar- 
quis of Exeter; a nobility, because, when the eldest brother no 
longer enjoys an exelusive and invaluable privilege, the younger 
will virtually share his rank; when the chief of a House ceases to be 
a Peer, the cadets will no longer become mere commoners—will no 
longer be merged in the masses, or spurred to fight their way back 
to their ancestral rank. Soldiers and statesmen, lawyers and diplo- 
matists, will no longer look to a peerage as the highest of all rewards 
—a reward neither empty nor sordid; an honour shared by their 
wives and transmitted to their children. With this degradation of 
the highest titles, the loftiest traditional honours, all mere honorary 
distinctions—stars and ribands, knighthoods and medals, finally even 
the Cross of Valour itseli—will lose their value. Let cynics and 
demagogues sneer as they may, that will be an evil day for the 
nation when public service and professional merit can be rewarded 
only by money or by office. The peerage, the red ribbon, the tinsel 
star and bronze cross, while they retain their meaning, are worthier 
prizes than pensions and subscription purses, appeal to nobler feelings 
than those which are excited by the hope of “substantial” gain. 
America lost much by renouncing the power of conferring personal 
and visible distinction, recognised and valued reward, over those who 
served her well. This error has contributed to the low tone of her 
whole public life, of her professions and her politics. The nation had 
double cause to regret that it could mark its gratitude to General 
Grant only by the gift of a fortune—paltry compared with those of 
stockjobbers and contractors—and a Presidential nomination, which 
entangled him in the toils of faction. Both the office and the man 
were damaged thereby. The soldier made a bad President, and 
gathered round him a corrupt and degraded Court. Every element 
of Transatlantic society would be other and nobler thau it is if Grant, 
MacClellan, Sherman, Sheridan and Hancock, Farragut and Dahlgren, 
not to say Lee and Longstreet, Semmes and Wade Hampton, had 
received a visible rank, a public station due to their services alone, 
satisfying the national conscience, and raising them above the intrigues 
and even the support of faction ; if lawyers and civilians looked for 
reward not to a party, but to the nation incarnate in its chief magis- 
trate, not to political maneuvring, but to the performance of public 
and professional duty. 

We cannot abolish birth, we cannot divest it of social influence. 
It must always confer rank; and when that rank ceases to be open 
to all, when it isno longer the aim of legitimate ambition, it becomes 
the object of unworthy envy and jealous animosity. A plutocracy 
that cannot be ennobled, a nobility that cannot be recruited, are still 
great powers, but powers rather for evil than for good. It has been 
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our happy fortune that wealth has been hitherto sought less for its 
own sake than for the gradual access it gave to the best society and 
the highest rank: that nobility has been the hereditary privilege 
of a very few, the open hope of all ambitious and able men, the pos- 
sible reward of every great career. The Peerage and the aristocracy 
have never been identified. Untitled men of the highest birth, new 
nobles self-raised from the ranks, merchant princes and county 
families, the heads of the professions and the chiefs of great houses, 
have been merged in one great open, universal, and deservedly 
respected aristocracy. To break up that aristocracy, to close it 
against judges and prelates, soldiers and statesmen, to array the 
men of new wealth and of ancient birth in rival societies and 
antagonistic cliques, would be a public misfortune—a misfortune 
whose consequences would by no means be confined to petty social 
bickerings, to a confusion of etiquette, to quarrels about precedence, 
and, in a word, to the dissolution and degradation of what is tech- 
nically called society. It would deteriorate the whole tone of public 
life, degrade the professions, demoralise the new wealth that would 
see no further object of honourable ambition, the old nobility whose 
chiefs would no longer have a great political position to vindicate, 
whose younger sons would no longer be stimulated to mingle with 
their fellow-citizens and fight their way back to the rank of their 
brothers. The probable abolition of primogeniture would only 
exacerbate the mischief. 

Tam far from saying that the House of Lords must, should, or 
can remain exactly what it is. For one thing, it is too large for its 
functions. No Senate of anything like equal authority, no success- 
ful Second Chamber, is half so numerous. That of America, the 
only existing rival of the House of Lords, originally numbered but 
twenty-six, is now under eighty, and will never probably exceed one 
hundred. The ordinary work of the House of Lords is actually 
done by less than the latter number. Of five or six hundred eldest 
sons there must always be many scores of whom neither parentage, 
position, hor education can make competent legislators ; scores whose 
tastes are too strong for their political position or their sense of duty ; 
not a few incurably idle or vicious; many who turn their wealth or 
talents to account in other forms of social leadership or practical 
usefuluess. It is not necessary to the dignity of the Peerage that 
every Peer should be a Member of Parliament. It is, I hold, essen- 
tial that the Upper House should be open to every Peer ambitious 
and capable of rendering service there. Representation in the 
Upper House suffices to give political as well as social importance, 
weight, and dignity to the Peerages of Scotland and Ireland, though 
under the present system the majority have an absolute monopoly of 
that representation. It is unfair and almost impudent to call upon 
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the Tory Peers to surrender this advantage while no provision is 
made for the representation of minorities in the Lower House. Still 
it would become them of their own accord to set the example; and I 
much misjudge Lord Salisbury if he would not willingly forego the 
artificial influence he derives from the virtual nomination of repre- 
sentative Peers. It would be easy to arrange that every ten, fifteen, 
or twenty Scotch or Irish Peers should unite to return a member of 
their own order representing their party or their general views. 
The same principle might be extended to the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom. Fifty, sixty, or eighty Lords, each holding the proxies 
of ten of his Peers, would constitute a true House of Lords; reviv- 
ing in a new form an immemorial privilege of the Peerage. They 
would constitute a better because a less numerous Senate; more 
authoritative, because every one of its members would be a distin- 
guished, a capable, and a working legislator and statesman, because 
each would represent a solid and substantial power. The rest must 
enjoy perforce the right now possessed by Irish Peers of sitting in 
the Lower House. The position of the few Scotch nobles excluded 
from both Houses is exceptional, invidious, and universally regarded 
as unfair. Were the number not so insignificant, the exclusion could 
not have been maintained so long. It may seem a bold, and may be 
called an unconstitutional proposal, that Peers who can find a consti- 
tuency should enjoy the right of sitting at pleasure in either House ; 
but this privilege is enjoyed by every French and American citizen. 
Nominated senates and representative chambers, colonial councils 
and assemblies alike, are open to all. From a party standpoint the 
Radicals can hardly like my proposal. It threatens them with the 
formidable rivalry of candidates sure to be popular even with the 
democracy of the great towns, witha class of county members whose 
individual and collective weight will be even greater than that at 
present, conferred by the choice of constituencies—next to the Univer- 
sities, the City of London, and two or three great commercial centres— 
the most respected in the country. But democrats cannot decently 
declare against equality of privilege, or pretend to limit the choice 
of the constituencies. Something they must concede to the Lords, 
if the Lords concede so great a point as the reconstruction of their 
House. And all classes of Englishmen may well be willing to 
sacrifice their own preferences to accept a large compromise of prin- 
ciple, in order to preserve those vast social advantages which 
England has derived from the peculiar character of her limited 
nobility and open aristocracy. 
Percy Gree. 











DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
CuarTrer XIX. 
IN WHICH A DISAPPOINTED LOVER RECEIVES A MULTITUDE OF LESSONS, 


Dacier waited at the station, a good figure of a sentinel over his 
luggage and a spy for one among the inpouring passengers. 

A man may still afford to dwell on the charms and merits of his 
heart’s mistress while he has ten minutes to spare. The dropping 
minutes, however, detract one by one from her individuality and 
threaten to sink her in her sex entirely. It is the inexorable clock 
that says she is as other women. Dacier began to chafe. The 
clock said, Five minutes: a secret chiromancy in addition indi- 
cating on its face the word Fool. An odd word to be cast at him! 
It rocked the icy pillar of pride in the background of his nature. 

Never in his life having been made to look a fool, he felt the red 
heat of the thing, as a man who has not blessedly become acquainted 
with the swish in boyhood finds his untempered blood turn to poison 
at a blow; he cannot healthily take a licking. But then it had been 
so splendid an insanity when he urged Diana to fly with him. Any- 
one but a woman would have appreciated the sacrifice. 

The mystery troubling his wits for the many hours was explained 
by Danvers in the morning. With a sympathy that she was at 
pains to show, she related of how Mr. Redworth had arrived just 
when her mistress was on the point of starting for Paris; because 
poor Lady Dunstane was this very day to undergo an operation 
under the surgeons at Copsley, and she did not wish her mistress to 
be present, but Mr. Redworth thought her mistress ought to be there, 
and he had gone down thinking she was there, and then came back 
in hot haste to fetch her, and was just in time, as it happened, by 
two or three minutes. 

t appeared to him that he ought to proceed to Copsley for tidings 
’ of Lady Dunstane. Thither he sped by the handy railway and a 
timely train. He reached the park-gates at three in the afternoon, 
telling his flyman to wait. As he advanced by short cuts over the 
grass, he studied the look of the rows of windows. She was within, 
and strangely to his clouded senses she was no longer Tony, no 
longer the deceptive woman he could in justice abuse. He and she, 
so close to union, were divided. A hand resembling the palpable 
interposition of Fate had swept them asunder. 

The door opened before he touched the bell, Sir Lukin knocked 
against him and stared. 

“ Ah !—who ?—you?” he said, and took him by the arm and 
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pressed him on along the gravel. “ Dacier, are you’ Redworth’s 
in there. Come on a step, come! It’s the time for us to pray. 
Good God! There’s mercy for sinners. If ever there was a man! 
. . » But, oh, good God! she’s in their hands this minute. My 
saint is under the knife.” 

Dacier was hurried forward by a powerful hand. “They say it 
lasts about five minutes, four and a half—or more! My God! 
When they turned me out of her room, she smiled to keep me calm. 
She said: ‘Dear husband’ :—the veriest wretch and brutallest 
husband ever poor woman... and a saint! a saint on carth! 
Emmy!” Tears burst from him. 

He pulled forth his watch and asked Dacier for the time. 

“ A minute’s gone in a minute. It’s three minutes and a hall. 
Come faster. They’re at their work! It’s life or death. Tve had 
death about me. But for a woman! and your wife! and that brave 
soul! Women are the bravest creatures afloat. Come into the wood. 
I must pray. I must go on my knees.” 

Two or three steps in the wood, at the mossed roots of a beech, he 
fell kneeling, muttering, exclaiming. 

The tempest of penitence closed with a blind look at his watch, 
which he left dangling. He had to talk to drug his thoughts. 

“She is not alone with them, unsupported?” said Dacier. 

Sir Lukin moaned for relief. He caught his watch swinging and 
stared at it. ‘ What a good fellow you were to come! Now’s the 
time to know your friends. There’s Diana Warwick, true as steel. 
Redworth came on her tiptoe for the Continent; he had only to 
mention . . . Emmy wanted to spare her. She would not have 
sent—wanted to spare her the sight. I offered to standby... 
Chased me out. Diana Warwick’s there :—worth fifty of me! 
Dacier, I’ve had my sword-blade tried by Indian horsemen, and I 
know what true as steel means. She’s there. And I know she 
shrinks from the sight of blood. My oath on it, she won’t quiver a 
muscle! Next to my wife, you may take my word for it, Dacier, 
Diana Warwick is the pick of living women. I could prove it. 
Are they afraid to send out word? It’s that window!” Ile 
covered his eyes, and muttered. ‘“ Here amI talking! I ought to 
be praying. I should have sent for the parson to help me; I can’t 
get the proper words—bellow like a rascal trooper strung up for the 
cat. It must be twenty-five minutes now. Who’s alive now!” 

Dacier thought of the Persian Queen crying for news of the 
slaughtered, with her mind on her lord and husband: “ Who is not 
dead?” Diana exalted poets, and here was an example of the truth 
of one to nature, and of the poor husband’s depth of feeling. They 
said not the same words, but it was the same cry de profundis. 

He saw Redworth coming at a quick pace. 
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“Tt’s over. All well,’’ Redworth said. 

Sir Lukin gazed glassily. The necessity of his agony was to lean 
to the belief, at a beckoning, that Providence pardoned him, in 
tenderness for his love of his dear adored wife. He realized it, and 
experienced a sudden calm: testifying to the positive pardon. 

“Now, look here, you two fellows, listen half a moment,” he 
addressed Redworth and Dacier ; ‘‘ I’ve been the biggest scoundrel 
of a husband unhung, and married to a saint; and if she’s only 
saved to me, I’]l swear to serve her faithfully, or may a thunderbolt 
knock me to perdition! and thank God for his justice. Prayers are 
answered, mind you, though a fellow may be as black as a sweep. 
Take a warning from me. I’ve had my lesson.”’ 

Dacier soon after talked of going. The hope of seeing Diana had 
abandoned him, the desire was almost extinct. 

Sir Lukin could not let him go. He yearned to preach to him or 
anyone from his personal text of the sinner honourably remorseful 
notwithstanding the forgiveness of Providence, and he implored 
Dacier and Redworth by turns to be careful when they married of 
how they behaved to the sainted women their wives; never to lend 
ear to the devil, nor to believe, as he had done, that there is no such 
thing as a devil, for he had been the victim of him, and he knew. 

tedworth divined that the simply sensational man abased himself 
before Providence and heaped his gratitude on the awful Power in 
order to render it difficult for the promise of the safety of his wife to 
be withdrawn. 

He said: ‘There is good hope;” and drew an admonition upon 
himself. 

“ Ah! my dear good Redworth,” Sir Lukin sighed from his ele- 
vation of out-spoken penitence: ‘‘ you will see as I do some day. It 
és the devil, think as you like of it. When you have pulled down 
all the Institutions of the Country, what do you expect but ruins? 
That Radicalism of yours has itsday. You have to go through a 
wrestle like mine to understand it. You say, the day is fine, let’s 
have our game. Old England pays for it!” 

He looked up at the windows. ‘She may be sinking! ” 

‘* Have no fears,” Redworth said; ‘ Mrs. Warwick would send 


for you.” 
“She would. Diana Wurwick would be sure to send. Next to 
my wife, Diana Warwick’s . . . she’d send, never fear. I dread 


that room. J’d rather go through a regiment of sabres—though it’s 
over now. And Diana Warwick stood it. The worst is over, you 
told me. By heaven! women are wonderful creatures. But she 
hasn’t a peer for courage. I could trust her—most extraordinary 
thing, that marriage of hers!—not a soul has ever been able to 
explain it :—trust her to the death.” 

‘edworth left them, and Sir Lukin ejaculated on the merits of 
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Diana Warwick to Dacier. He laughed scornfully: ‘‘ And that’s 
the woman the world attacks for want of virtue! Why, a fellow 
hasn’t a chance with her, not a chance. She comes out in a blazing 
armour if you unmask a battery. I don’t know how it might be if 
she were in love with a fellow. I doubt her thinking men worth 
the trouble. I never met the man. But if she were to take fire, 
Troy’d be nothing to it. I wonder whether we might go in; I 
dread the house.” 

They entered the house, and sat in the drawing-room, where Sir 
Lukin took up from the table one of his wife’s Latin books, a Persius, 
bearing her marginal notes. He dropped his head on it, with sobs. 

The voice of Diana recalled him to the present. She counselled 
him to control himself; in that case he might for one moment go to 
the chamber-door and assure himself by the silence that his wife was 
resting. She brought permission from the surgeons and doctor, on 
his promise to be still. 

Xedworth supported Sir Lukin tottering out. 

Dacier had risen. He was petrified by Diana’s face, and thought 
of her as whirled from him in a storm, bearing the marks of it. Her 
underlip hung for short breaths ; the big drops of her recent anguish 
still gathered on her brows; her eyes were tearless, lustreless ; she 
looked ancient in youth, and distant by a century, like a tall woman 
of the vaults, issuing white-ringed, not of our light. 

She shut her mouth for strength to speak to him. 

He said: “ You are not ill? You are strong?” 

“TI? Oh, strong. I will sit. I cannot be absent longer than 
two minutes. The trial of her strength is to come. If it were 
courage, we might be sure. The day is fine?”’ 

“A perfect August day.” 

“T held her through it. I am thankful to heaven it was no other 
hand than mine. She wished to spare me. She was glad of her 
Tony when the time came. I thought I was a coward—lI could have 
changed with her to save her; I am a strong woman, fit to submit 
to that work. I should not have borne it as she did. She expected 
to sink under it. All her dispositions were made for death—bequests 
to servants and to... to friends: every secret liking they had, 
thought of!” 

Diana clenched her hands. 

“The suspense must last for days. It is a question of vital power 
to bear the shock. She has a mind ¢0 like a flying spirit that, just 
before the moment, she made Mr. Lanyan Thomson smile by quoting 
some saying of her Tony’s.”’ 

“Try by-and-by to recollect it,” said Dacier. 

“And you were with that poor man! How did he pass the 
terrible time? I pitied him.” 

“He suffered ; he prayed.” 
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“It was the best he could do. She shall hear of your coming. 
Adieu.” 

Diana gave him her hand. It was gently pressed. 

A wonderment at the utter change of circumstances took Dacier 
passingly at the sight of her vanishing figure. 

The crisis of mortal peril in that house enveloped its inmates, and 
so wrought in him as to enshroud the stripped outcrying husband, 
of whom he had no clear recollection, save of the man’s agony. The 
two women, striving against death, devoted in friendship, were the 
sole living images he brought away; they were a new vision of the 
world and our life. 


Cuarrer XX. 
A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. 


Own her return to London, after Emma Dunstane’s recovery, Diana 
found her friends cool; they complained of the coolness of her letter 
of adieu; complained of her leaving London so long. How could 
she expect to be Queen of the London Salon if she lost touch of 
the topics? Westlake revealed unimagined marvels of the odd 
corners of the masculine bosom. He was wounded; he said as 
much. It came to this: admitting that he had no claims, he declared 
it to be unbearable for him to see another preferred. 

Tonans was moderate. The great editor rebuked her for her 
prolonged absence: from London, not so much because it discrowned 
her as Queen of the Salon, but candidly for its rendering her service 
less to him. Everything she knew of men and affairs was to him 
stale, 

‘‘ How do you get to the secrets ?”’ she asked. 

“ By sticking to the centre of them,” he said. 

‘“‘ But how do you manage to be in advance and act the prophet?” 

‘‘ Because I will have them at any price, and that is known.” 

Lady Pennon hinted a word for her government. “A good 
deal of what you so capitally call ‘Green tea talk’ is going on, my 
dear.” 

She was more astonished by Whitmonby’s candid chiding; but 
with him she could fence, and men are easily diverted. She had 
sent for him, to bring him and Percy Dacier together to a confer- 
ence. Unaware of the project, he took the opportunity of their 
privacy to speak of the great station open to her in London being 
imperilled; and he spoke of ‘tongues,’ and ahem! A very little 
would have induced him to fill that empty vocable with a name. 

She had to pardon the critic in him for an unpleasant review of 
her hapless CanraTRicE; and as a means of evasion, she mentioned 
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the poor book and her slaughter of the heroine, that he had com- 
plained of. , 

“T killed her: I could not let her live. You were unjust in 
accusing the authoress of heartlessness.” 

“Tf I did, I retract,” said he. ‘She steers too evidently from 
the centre of the vessel. She has the organ in excess.” 

‘Proof that it is not squandered.” 

‘The point concerns direction.” 

“Have I made so bad a choice of my friends?” 

“Tt ig the common error of the sprightly to suppose that in parry- 
ing a thrust they blind our eyes.” 

“The world sees always what it desires to see, Mr. Whitmonby.”’ 

“The world, my dear Mrs. Warwick, is a blundering machine 
upon its own affairs, but a cruel sleuth-hound to rouse in pursuit.” 

‘So now you have me chased by sight and scent. And if I take 
wing ?” 

“Shots! volleys !—yYou are lawful game. The choice you have 
made of your friends should oblige you to think of them.” 

“T imagine I do. Have I offended any, or one?” 

“T will not say that. You know the commotion in a French 
kitchen when the guests of the house declined a particular dish 
furnished them by command. The cook and his crew were loyal to 
their master, but, for the love of their Art, they sent him notice. It 
is ill serving a mad sovereign.” 

Diana bowed to the compact little apologue. 

“‘T will tell you another story, traditional in our family from my 
great-grandmother, a Spanish woman,” she said. ‘A cavalier sere- 
naded his mistress, and rascal mercenaries fell upon him before he 
could draw sword. He battered his guitar on their pates till the 
lattice opened with a cry, and startled them to flight. ‘Thrice 
blessed and beloved!’ he called to her above, in reference to the 
noise, ‘it was merely a diversion of the accompaniment.’ Now 
there was loyal service to a sovereign!” 

“You are certainly an angel!” exclaimed Whitmonby. “I 
swallow the story, and leave it to digestion to discover the apposite- 
ness. Whatever tuneful instrument one of your friends possesses 
shall solace your slumbers or batter the pates of the enemy. But 
discourage the habitual serenader.” 

“The musician you must mean is due here now, by appointment 
to meet you,” said Diana, and set him momentarily agape with the 
name of Mr. Percy Dacier. 

That was the origin of the alliance between the young statesman 
and a newspaper editor. Whitmonby, accepting proposals which 
suited him, quitted the house, after an hour of political talk, no longer 
inclined to hint at the ‘habitual serenader,’ but very ready to fall 
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foul of those who did, as he proved when the numbers buzzed 
openly. 

So they wore through the Session and the Autumn, clouds heavier, 
the League drumming, the cry of Ireland “ominously Banshee,” as 
she wrote to Emma. 


Crarrer XXI. 


IN WHICH THERE IS A TASTE OF A LITTLE DINNER AND AN 
AFTERTASTE. 


“ Bur Tony lives!” Emma Dunstane cried, on her solitary height, 
with the full accent of envy marking the verb ; and when she wrote 
enviously to her friend of the life among bright intelligences, and of 
talk worth hearing, it was a happy signification that health, frail 
though it might be, had grown importunate for some of the play of 
life. Diana-sent her word to name her day, and she would have her 
choicest to meet her dearest. They were in the early days of 
December, not the best of times for improvized gatherings. Kmma 
wanted, however, to taste them as they cropped ; she was also, owing 
to her long isolation, timid at a notion of encountering the pick of 
the London world, prepared by Tony to behold “a wonder more than 
worthy of them,” as her friend unadvisedly wrote. That was why 
she came unexpectedly, and for a mixture of reasons went to an 
hotel. Fatality designed it so. 

Present at a dinner little indicating the last, were Whitmonby, in 
lively trim for shuffling, dealing, cutting, trumping or drawing 
trumps; Westlake, polishing epigrams under his eyelids; Henry 
Wilmers, who timed an anecdote to strike as the passing hour with- 
out freezing the current; Sullivan Smith, ready to flavour; Percy 
Dacier, pleasant listener, measured speaker; and young Arthur 
Rhodes, the neophyte of the hostess’s training : whom she prompted 
and made her utmost of, with her natural tact. These she mixed and 
leavened. The talk was on high levels and low ; an enchantment to 
Emma Dunstane: now a story; a question opening new routes ; 
sharp sketches of known personages ; a paradox shot by laughter as 
soon as uttered ; and all so smoothly ; not a shadow of the dominant 
holder-forth or a momentary prospect of dead flats ; the mellow ring 
of appositeness being the concordant note of deliveries running 
linked as they flashed, and a tolerant philosophy of the sage in the 
world recurrently the keynote. 

Once only had Diana to protect her nursling. He cited a funny 
line from a recent popular volume of verse, in perfect 4 propos, look- 
ing at Sullivan Smith ; who replied, that the poets had become too 
many for him, and he read none now. Diana said: “There are 
many Alexanders, but Alexander of Macedon is not dwarfed by the 
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number.” She gave him an opening for a smarter reply, but he 
lost it in a comment—against Whitmonby’s cardinal rule: ‘ The 
neatest turn of the wrist that ever swung a hero to crack a crown !”’ 
and he bowed to young Rhodes: “ T’ll read your versicler to-morrow 
morning early.” The latter expressed a fear that the hour was too 
critical for poetry. 

“T have taken the dose at a very early hour,” said Whitmonby, 
to bring conversation to the flow again, “and it effaced the critical 
mind completely.” 

‘“‘ But did not silence the critical nose,’’ observed Westlake. 

Wilmers named the owner of the longest nose in Europe. 

‘Potentially, indeed a critic !”’ said Diana. 

‘“‘ Nights beside it must be fearful and good matter for a divorce, 
if the poor dear lady could hale it to the doors of the Vatican a 
Sullivan Smith exclaimed. “ But there’s character in noses.’ 

“‘Calculable by inches?” Dacier asked. 

‘“‘ More than in any other feature,” said Lady Dunstane. ‘The 
Riffords are all prodigiously gifted and amusing: suspendens omnia 
naso. It should be prayed for in families.” 

“Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum,’’ rejoined Whitmonby. 
“Lady Isabella was reading the tale of the German princess, who 
had a sentinel stationed some hundred yards away to whisk off the 
flies, and she owned to me that her hand instinctively travelled 
upward.” 

“‘Candour is the best concealment, when one has to carry a saddle 
of absurdity,” said Diana. ‘ Touchstone’s ‘poor thing, but mine 
own,’ is godlike in its enveloping fold.” 

“The most comforting sermon ever delivered on property in 
poverty,” said Arthur Rhodes. 

Westlake assented. ‘His choice of Audrey strikes me as an 
exhibition of the sure instinct for pasture of the philosophical jester 
in a forest.” 

“ With nature’s woman, if he can find her, the urban seems equally 
at home,” said Lady Dunstane. 

‘Baron Pawle is an example,” added Whitmonby. ‘“ His cook 
is a pattern wife to him. I heard him say at table that she was 
responsible for all except the wines. ‘I wouldn’t have them on my 
conscience, With a Judge!’ my lady retorted.” 

“When poor Madame de Jacquiéres was dying,” said Wilmers, 
“her confessor sat by her bedside, prepared foe his ministra- 
tions. ‘ Four commencer, mon ami, jamais je n’ai fais rien hors 
nature.’’ 

“ Lord Wadaster had uttered something tolerably similar: ‘I am 
a sinner, and in good society.’ Sir Abraham Hartiston, a minor 
satellite of the Regent, diversified this: ‘I am a sinner, and go to 
good society.’ Madame la Comtesse de la Roche-Aigle, the cause 
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of many deaths, declared it unwomanly to fear anything save ‘les 
revenants.’ Yet the countess could say the pretty thing: ‘ Foot on 
a flower, then think of me!’”’ 

“ Sentimentality puts up infant hands for absolution,” said Diana. 

“But tell me,” Lady Dunstane inquired generally, “why men 
are so much happier than women in laughing at their spouses ?” 

They are humaner, was one dictum; they are more frivolous, 
ironically another. 

“Tt warrants them for blowing the bugle horn of masculine 
superiority night and morning from the castle-walls,”’ Diana said. 

‘“‘T should imagine it is for joy of heart, that they still have cause 
to laugh!” said Westlake. 

On the other hand, are women really pained by having to laugh 
at their lords? Curious little speeches flying about the great world, 
affirmed the contrary. But the fair speakers were chartered liber- 
tines, and their laugh admittedly had a biting acid. The parasite is 
concerned in the majesty of the tree. 

‘“‘We have entered Botany Bay,” Diana said to Emma; who 
answered: “ A metaphor is the Deus ex machina of an argument ;” 
und Whitmonby, to lighten a shadow of heaviness, related allusively 
un anecdote of the Law-Courts. Sullivan Smith begged permission 
to ‘ black cap’ it with Judge FitzGerald’s sentence upon a convicted 
criminal: ‘Your plot was perfect but for One above.’ Dacier 
cited an execrable impromptu line of the Chief of the Opposition in 
Parliament. The Premier, it was remarked, played him like an angler 
his fish on the hook ; or say, Mr. Serjeant Rufus his witness in the 
box. 

“Or a French journalist an English missionary,” said Diana ; 
und as the instance was recent it was relished. 

The talk of Premiers offered Whitmonby occasion for a flight to 
the Court of Vienna and Kaunitz. Wilmers told a droll story of 
Lord Busby’s missing the Embassy there. Westlake furnished a 
sample of the tranquil sententiousness of Busby’s brother Robert 
during a stormy debate in the House of Commons. 

“IT remember,” Dacier was reminded, “hearing him say, when 
the House resembled a Chartist riot, ‘ Let us stand aside and medi- 
tate on Life. If Youth could know, in the season of its reaping of 
the Pleasures, that it is but sowing Doctor’s bills!’”’ 

Latterly a malady had supervened, and Bob Busby had retired 
from the universal to the special ;—his mysterious case. 

‘‘ Assure him, that is endemic. He may be cured of his desire for 
the exposition of it,” said Lady Dunstane. 

Westlake chimed with her: “Yes, the charm in discoursing of 
one’s case is over when the individual appears no longer at odds with 
Providence.”’ 
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“ But then we lose our Tragedy,” said Whitmonby. 

“Our Comedy too,” added Diana. ‘We must consent to be 
Busbied for the sake of the instructive recreations.” 

“A curious idea, though,” said Sullivan Smith, “ that some of the 
grand instructive figures were in their day colossal bores!”’ 

“So you see the marvel of the poet’s craft at last ?’’ Diana smiled 
on him, and he vowed: “I'll read nothing else for a month!” 
Young Rhodes bade him beware of a deluge in proclaiming it. 

They rose from table at ten, with the satisfaction of knowing that 
they had not argued, had not wrangled, had never stagnated, and 
were digestingly refreshed ; as it should be among grown members 
of the civilized world, who mean to practise philosophy, making the 
hour of the feast a balanced recreation and a regeneration of body 
and mind. 

“Evenings like these are worth a pilgrimage,” Emma said, 
embracing Tony outside the drawing-room door. ‘I am so glad I 
came: and if I am strong enough, invite me again in the Spring. 
To-morrow early I start for Copsley, to escape this London air. I 
shall hope to have you there soon.” 

She was pleased by hearing Tony ask her whether she did not 
think that Arthur Rhodes had borne himself well; for it breathed 
of her simply friendly soul. 

The gentlemen followed Lady Dunstane in a troop, Dacier yielding 
perforce the last adieu to young Rhedes. 

Five minutes later Diana was in her dressing-room, where she 
wrote at night, on the rare occasions now when she was left free for 
composition. 

She stared at the opening sentence, a heavy bit of moralized 
manufacture. 

‘It has come to this——_I have no head,” she cried. 

And is our public likely to muster the slightest taste for comic 
analysis that does not tumble to farce? The doubt reduced her 
whole MS. to a leaden weight, composed for sinking. Percy’s 
addiction to burlesque was a further hindrance, for she did not per- 
ceive how her comedy could be strained to gratify it. 

There was a knock, and Danvers entered. 

“You have apparently a liking for late hours,” observed her 
mistress. ‘I told you to go to bed.” 

“It is Mr. Dacier,” said Danvers. 

‘“‘ He wishes to see me ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. He apologizes for disturbing you.” 

‘He must have some good reason.” 

What could it be! Diana’s glass approved her appearance. She 
pressed the black swell of hair above her temples, rather amazed, 
curious, inclined to a beating of the heart. 
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CrHaprer XXII. 


4 CHAPTER CONTAINING GREAT FOLITICAL NEWS AND THEREWITH AN 
INTRUSION OF ‘THE LOVE-GOD. 


Dacier was pacing about the drawing-room, as in a place too narrow 
for him. 

Diana stood at the door. ‘‘ Have you forgotten to tell me any- 
thing I ought to know?” 

He came up to her and shut the door softly behind her, holding 
her hand. ‘You are nearit. I returned. . . But tell me first :— 
You were slightly under a shadow this evening, dejected.” 

“Did I show it?” 

She was growing a little suspicious, but this cunning touch of 
lover-like interest dispersed the shade. 

“To me you did.” 

“Tt was unpardonable to let it be seen.”’ 

‘No one else could have observed it.” 

Her woman’s heart was thrilled ; for she had concealed the dejec- 
tion from Emma. 

“Tt was nothing,” she said; “a knot in the book I am writing. 
We poor authors are worried now and then. But you?” 

His face rippled by degrees brightly, to excite a reflection in 
hers. 

“ Shall I tune you with good news? I think it will excuse me 
for coming back.” 

“‘ Very good news?” 

‘“‘ Brave news, as far as it goes.”’ 

“Then it concerns you !”’ 

“Me, you, the country.” 

“Oh! do I guess?” cried Diana. ‘“ But speak, pray; I burn.” 

« What am I to have for telling it?” 

“Put no price. You know my heart. I guess—or fancy. It 
relates to your Chief?” 

Dacier smiled in a way to show the lock without the key; and 
she was insensibly drawn near to him, speculating on the smile. 

“Try again,” said he, keenly appreciating the blindness to his 
motive of her studious dark eyes, and her open-lipped breathing. 

“ Percy ! I must be right.” , 

“Well, you are. Ile has decided!” 

“Oh! that is the bravest possible. When did you hear?” 

“ He informed me of his final decision this afternoon.” 

“And you were charged with the secret all the evening, and 
betrayed not a sign! I compliment the diplomatic statesman. But 
when will it be public?” 
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“ Ife calls Parliament together the first week of next month.” 

‘The proposal is — ? No more compromises!” 

“ Total!” 

Diana clapped hands; and her aspect of enthusiasm was intoxicat- 
ing. ‘He is a wise man and a gallant Minister! And while you 
were reading me through, I was blind to you,” she added meltingly. 

‘‘T have not made too much of it?” said he. 

‘Indeed you have not.” 

She was radiant with her dark lightnings, yet visibly subject to 
lim under the spell of the news he had artfully lengthened out to 
excite and overbalance her :—and her enthusiasm was all pointed to 
his shure in the altered situation, as he well knew and was flattered 
in knowing. 

‘So Tony is no longer dejected ? I thought I could freshen you 
and get my excuse.” 

“Oh! a high wind will make a dead leaf fly like a bird. I soar. 
Now I do feel proud. I have longed for it—to have you leading the 
country : not tugged at like a waggon with a treble team uphill. 
We two area month in advance of all England! You stand by 
him ?-—only to hear it, for I am sure of it !” 

“ We stand or fall together.” 

IIcr glowing look doated on the faithful licutenant. 

‘And if the henchman is my hero, I am but a waiting-woman. 
But I must admire his leader.” 

“Tony !” 

“Ah! no,” she joined her hands, wondering whither her armed 

majesty had fled; “no softness! no payments! Flatter me by 
letting me think you came to a head—not a silly woman’s heart, 
vith one name on it, as it has not to betray. I have been frank ; 
you need no proofs. . . .” The supplicating hands left her figure 
an easy prey to the storm, and were crushed in a knot on her bosom. 
She could only shrink. “Ah! Percy 
you—my pride in receiving you.” 

They were speechless perforce. 

“You see, Tony, my dearest, I am flesh and blood after all.” 

‘You drive me to be ice and door-bolts !” 

Iler eyes broke over him reproachfully. 

‘It is not so much to grant,” he murmured. 

“Tt changes everything between us.” 

“Not me. It binds me the faster.” 

‘“‘It makes me a loathsome hypocrite.” 

‘But, Tony! is it so much ?” 

“Not if you value it low.” 


. you undo my praise of 


‘‘ But how long do you keep me in this rag-puppet’s state of sus- 
pension ?” 
VOL. XXXVI N.S. oE 
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“Patience.” 

“ Dangling and swinging day and night !” 

“The rag-puppet shall be animated and repaid if I have life. I 
wish to respect my hero. Havea little mercy. Our day will come: 
perhaps as wonderfully as this wonderful news. My friend, drop 
your hands. Have you forgotten who I am? I want to think, 
Percy!” 

“ But you are mine.” 

“You are abasing your own.” 

“No, by heaven !”’ 

‘‘ Worse, dear friend; you are lowering yourself to the woman 
who loves you.” 

“You must imagine me superhuman.” 

‘IT worship you—or did.” 

“ Be reasonable, Tony. What harm? Surely a trifle of recom- 
pense? Just to let me feel I live! You own youlove me. Then 
I am your lover.” 

“My dear friend Percy, when I have consented to be your 
paramour, this kind of treatment of me will not want apologies.” 

The plain speaking from the wound he dealt her was effective 
with a gentleman who would never have enjoyed his privileges had 
he been of a nature unsusceptible to her distinct wish and meaning. 

He sighed. ‘ You know how my family bother me. The woman 
I want, the only woman I could marry, I can’t have.” 

‘You have her in soul.” 

“Body and soul, it must be! I believe you were made without 
fire.” 

“Perhaps. The element is omitted with some of us: happily, 
some think. Now we can converse. There seems to be a measure- 
ment of distances required before men and women have a chance 
with their brains :—or before a man will understand that he can be 
advised and seconded. When will the Cabinet be consulted ?” 

“Oh, a few days. Promiseme . . .” 

‘“* Any honourable promise !” 

You will not keep me waiting longer than the end of the 
Session ?” 

“Probably there will be an appeal to the country.” 

‘In any case, promise me: have some compassion.” 

“ Ah, the compassion! You do not choose your words, Percy, 
or forget who is the speaker.” 

“Tt is Tony who forgets the time she has kept her lover dangling. 
Promise, and I will wait.” 

“You hurt my hand, sir.” 

“T could crack the knuckles. Promise!” 

“Come to me to-morrow.” 
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‘To-morrow you are in your armour—triple brass! All creation 
cries out for now. We are mounted on barbs and you talk of 
ambling.”’ 

“ Arthur Rhodes might have spoken that.” 

“Rhodes!” he shook off the name in disgust. ‘“ Pet him as 
much as you like; don’t . .. .” he was unable to phrase his 
objection. 

She cooled him further with eulogies of the chevaleresque manner 
of speaking which young Mr. Rhodes could assume; till for very 
wrath of blood—not jealousy ; he had none of any man, with her; 
and not passion ; the little he had was a fitful gust—he punished 
her coldness by taking what hastily could be gathered. 

Her shape was a pained submission ; and she thought: Where is 
the woman who ever knows a man!—as women do think when one 
of their artifices of evasion with a lover, or the trick of imposing- 
ness, has apparently been subduing him. But the pain was less 
than previously, for she was now mistress of herself, fearing no 
abysses. 

Dacier released her quickly, saying: ‘“ If I come to-morrow, shall 
I have the promise ?” 

She answered : “ Be sure I shall not lie.” 

« Why not let me have it before I go?” 

‘My friend, to tell you the truth, you have utterly distracted me.”’ 

‘Forgive me if I did hurt your hand.” 

“The hand? You might strike it off now.” 

“ T can’t be other than a mortal lover, Tony. There’s the fact.” 

‘“No; the fault is mine when I am degraded. I trust you; 
there’s the error.” 

The trial for Dacier was her quick-lifting bosom under the mask 
of cold language ; an attraction and repulsion in union; a delirium 
to any lover impelled to trample on weak defences. But the evident 
pain he inflicted moved his pity, which helped to restore his concep- 
tion of the beauty of her character. Shestood so nobly meek. And 
she was never prudish, only self-respecting. Although the great 
news he imparted had roused an ardent thirst for holiday and a 
dash out of harness, and he could hardly check it, he yielded her the 
lead. 

“ Trust me youmay,” he said. “ But you know weare one. The 
world has given you to me, me to you. Why should we be asunder ? 
There’s no reason in it.” 

She replied: ‘ But still I wish to burn a little incense in honour 
of myself, or else I cannot live. It is the truth. You make Death 
my truer friend, and at this moment I would willingly go out. You 
would respect me more dead than alive. I could better pardon you 
too.” 


SE2 
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He pleaded for the red mouth’s pardon, remotely irritated by the 
suspicion that she swayed him overmuch: and he had deserved the 
small benevolences and donations of love, crumbs and heavenly 
dews! 

“Not a word of pardon,” said Diana. “I shall never count an 
iota against you ‘in the dark backward and abysm of Time.’ This 
news is great, and I have sunk beneath it. Come to-morrow. Then 
we will speak upon whatever you can prove rational. The hour is 
getting late.” 

Dacier took a draught of her dark beauty with the crimson he had 
kindled over the cheeks. Her lips were firmly closed, her eyes 
grave ; dry, but seeming to waver tearfully in their heavy fulness. 

“ Adieu for the night,” he said, and she smiled. He pressed 
for a pressure of her hand. She brightened her smile instead, and 
said only : ‘Good night, Percy.” 


Cuarrer XXIII. 
A GIDDY TURN AT THE SPECTRAL CROSSWAYS. 


DANVERS accompanied Mr. Dacier to the house-door. Climbing the 
stairs, she found her mistress in the drawing-room still. 

“You must be cold, ma’am,” she said, glancing at the fire-grate. 

“Ts it a frost ?”’ said Diana. 

“ It’s midnight and midwinter, ma’am.” 

“ Has it struck midnight ?” 

The mantel-piece clock said five minutes past. 

“You had better go to bed, Danvers, or you will lose your bloom. 
Stop; you are a faithful soul. Great things are happening and | 
am agitated. Mr. Dacier has told me news. He came back pur- 
posely.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Danvers. ‘“ He had a great deal to tell?” 

“Well, he had.”’ Diana coloured at the first tentative imperti- 
nence she had heard from her maid. “ 
Danvers? What attaches you to me ?” 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know, ma’am. I’m romantic.” 

“ And you think me a romantic object ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t say, ma’am. I'd rather serve you than any 
‘other lady ; and I wish you was happy.” 

‘Do you suppose I am unhappy ?” 

“ T’m sure—but if I may speak, ma’am: so handsome and clever 
alady! and young! I can’t bear to see it.” 

“Tush, you silly woman. You read your melting tales, and 


Vhat is the secret of you, 
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imagine. I must go and write for money: it is my profession. And 
I haven’t an idea in my head. This news disturbs me. Ruin if I 
don’t write; so I must—I can’t!” 

Diana beheld the ruin. She clasped the great news for succour. 
Great indeed: and known but to her of all the outer world. She 
was ahead of all—ahead of Mr. Tonans! 

The visionary figure of Mr. Tonans petrified by the great news, 
drinking it, and confessing her ahead of him in the race for secrets, 
arose toweringly. She had not ever seen the Editor in his den at 
midnight. He, too, who had admonished her rather sneeringly for 
staleness in her information. 

“You are not afraid of the streets at night?” Diana said to her 
maid, as they were going upstairs. 

“ Not when we’re driving, ma’am,” was the answer. 

She sent Danvers into the bedroom on a trifling errand, unable 
to bear the woman’s proximity, and oddly unwilling to dismiss her. 

She pressed her hands on her eyelids. Would Percy have humi- 
liated her so if he had respected her? Ile took advantage of the 
sudden loss of her habitual queenly initiative at the wonderful news 
to debase and stain their intimacy. The lover’s behaviour was 
judged by her sensations: she felt humiliated, plucked violently 
from the throne where she had long been sitting securely, very 
proudly. That was at anend. Ifshe was to be better than the 
loathsomest of hypocrites, she must deny him his admission to the 
house. And then what was her life! 

Something that was pressing her low, she knew not how, and left 
it unquestioned, incited her to exaggerate the indignity her pride 
had suffered. She was a dethroned woman. Deeper within, an 
unmasked actress, she said. Oh, she forgave him! But clearly he 
took her for the same as other women consenting to receive a privi- 
leged visitor. And sounding herself to the soul, was she so magni- 
ficently better? Her face flamed. She hugged her arms at her 
breast to quiet the beating, and dropped them when she surprised 
herself embracing the memory. He had brought political news, and 
treated her as—name the thing! Not designedly, it might be: her 
position invited it. ‘The world had given her to him.’ The world 
is always a prophet of the mire; but the world is no longer an 
utterly mistaken world. She shook before it. 

She asked herself why Percy or the world should think highly of 
‘an adventuress, who was a denounced wife, a wretched author, and 
‘on the verge of bankruptcy. She was an adventuress, ‘ 

And she had a secret worth thousands! The secret of a day, no 
more: anybody’s secret after some four and twenty hours. 

She smiled at the fancied elongation and stare of the features of 
Mr. Tonans in his editorial midnight den. 
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What if he knew it, and could cap it with something novel and 
stranger? Hardly. But it was an exciting suggestion. 

She began to tremble as a lightning-flash made visible her for- 
tunes recovered, disgrace averted, hours of peace for composition 
stretching before her: a summer afternoon’s vista. 

It seemed a duel between herself and Mr. Tonans, and she sure 
of ber triumph—Diana victrix ! 

“ Danvers!” she called. 

“Ts it to undress, ma’am ?”’ said the maid, entering to her. 

“You are not afraid of the streets, you tell me. I have to go 
down to the City, I think. It is urgent. Yes, I must go. If I 
were to impart the news to you, your head would be a tolling bell 
for a month.” 

“ You will take a cab, ma’am.”’ 

“We must walk out to find one. I must go, though I should 
have to go on foot. Quick with bonnet and shawl; muffle up 
warmly, We have never been out so late: but does it matter? 
You’re a brave soul, I’m sure, and you shall have your fee.” 

“TI don’t care for money, ma’am.” 

“* When we get home you shall kiss me.” 

Danvers clothed her mistress in furs and rich wrappings: Not 
paid for! was Diana’s desperate thought, and a wrong one: but she 
had to seem the precipitated bankrupt and succeeded. She was near 
being it. The boiling of her secret carried her through the streets 
rapidly and unobservantly except of such small things as the glow 
of the lights on the pavements and the hushed cognizance of the 
houses, in silence, to a thoroughfare where a willing cabman was 
met. The destination named, he nodded alertly: he had driven 
gentlemen there at night from the House of Commons, he said. 

“Our Parliament is now sitting, and you drive ladies,” Diana 
replied. 

“‘T hope I know one, never mind the hour,” said he of the capes. 

He was bidden to drive rapidly. 

“Complexion a tulip: you do not often see a pale cabman,” she 
remarked to Danvers, who began laughing, as she always expected 
to do on an excursion with her mistress. 

They came in view of the domed cathedral, hearing, in a pause of 
the wheels, the bell of the hour. “Faster! faster! my dear man,” 
Diana murmured, and they entered a small still square of many 
lighted windows. 

‘This must be where the morrow is manufactured,” she saidy 
“ Tell the man to wait.—Or rather it’s the mirror of yesterday : we 
have to look backward to see forward in life.” 


She talked her cool philosophy to mask her excitement from her- 
self. 
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Her card, marked: ‘ Imperative—two minutes,’ was taken up to 
Mr. Tonans. They ascended to the editorial anteroom. Doors 
opened and shut, hasty feet traversed the corridors, a dull hum in 
dumbness told of mighty business at work. Diana received the 
summons to the mighty head of the establishment. Danvers was 
left to speculate. She heard the voice of Mr. Tonans: “ Not more 
than two!” This was not a place for compliments. Men passed 
her, hither and yonder, cursorily noticing the presence of a woman. 
She lost, very strangely to her, the sense of her sex, and became an 
object—a disregarded object. Things of more importance were 
about. Her feminine self-esteem was troubled ; all idea of attrac- 
tiveness expired. Here was manifestly a spot where women had 
dropped from the secondary to the cancelled stage of their extra- 
ordinary career in a world either blowing them aloft like soap- 
bubbles or quietly shelving them as supernumeraries. A gentleman 
—sweet vision !—shot by to the editor’s door, without even looking 
cursorily, He knocked. Mr. Tonans appeared and took him by the 
arm, dictating at a great rate; perceived Danvers, frowned at the 
female, and requested him to wait in the room, which the gentleman 
did, not once casting eye upon a woman. At last her mistress 
returned to her, escorted so far by Mr. Tonans, and he refreshingly 
bent his back to bow over her hand: so we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are not such poor creatures after all! Suffering in 
person, Danvers was revived by the little show of homage to her sex. 

They descended the stairs. 

“You are not an Editor of a paper, but you may boast that you 
have been near the nest of one,” Diana said, when they resumed their 
seats in the cab. She breathed deeply from time to time, as if under 
a weight, or relieved of it, but she seemed animated, and she dropped 
now and again a funny observation of the kind that tickled Danvers 
and caused the maid to boast of her everywhere as better than a 
Play. 

At home, Danvers busied her hands to supply her mistress a cup 
of refreshing tea and a plate of biscuits. Diana had stunned herself 
with the strange weight of the expedition, and had not a thought. 
In spite of tea at that hour, she slept soundly through the remainder 
of the night, dreamlessly till late into the morning. 


Cuarter XXIV. 
EXHIBITS THE SPRINGING OF A MINE IN A NEWSPAPER ARTICLE. 


THE powers of harmony would seem to be tried to their shrewdest 
pitch when Politics and Love are planted together in a human breast. 
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This apparently opposite couple can nevertheless chant a very swect 
accord, as was shown by Dacier on his homeward walk from Diana’s 
house. Let Love lead, the God will make music of any chamber- 
comrade. 

As to the secret communicated, he exulted in the pardonable cun- 
ning of the impulse turning him back to her house after the guests 
had gone, and the dexterous play of his bait on the line tempting 
her to guess and quit her queenly guard. Though it had not been 
distinctly schemed, the review of it in that light added to the enjoy- 
ment. 

And she, his Tony, that splendid Diana, was the woman the world 
abused! Whom will it not abuse! 

Wer words rang through him. At every meeting she said things 
to confound his estimate of the wits of women, or be remembered for 
some spirited ring they had:—A high wind will make a dead leaf fly 
dike a Lird. We murmured it and flew with her. She quickened a 
vein of imagination that gave him entrance to a strangely brilliant 
sphere, above his own, where, she sustaining, he too could soar; and 
he did, scarce conscious of walking home, undressing, falling asleep. 

The act of waking was an instantaneous recovery of his emotional 
rapture of the overnight ; nor was it a bar to graver considerations. 
His Chief had gone down to a house in the country; his personal 
business was to see and sound the followers of their party—after 
another sight of his Tony. She would be sure to counsel sagaciousl v- 
she always did. . 

Letters and morning papers were laid for him to peruse in lis 
dressing-room. Tle read his letters before the bath. Not much 
public news was expected at the present season. 

The paper of Mr. Tonans was reserved for perusal at breakfast. 
He reserved it because Tonans was an opponent, tricksy and sur- 
prising now and then, amusing too; unlikely to afford him serious 
reflections. The recent endeavours of his journal to whip the 
Government-team to a right-about-face were annoying, preposterous. 
Dacicr had admitted to Diana that Tonans merited the thanks of the 
country during the discreditable Railway mania, when his articles 
had a fine exhortative and prophetic twang, and had done marked 
good. Otherwise, as regarded the Ministry, the veering gusts of 
Tonans were objectionable: he ‘ raised the breeze’ wantonly as well 
as disagreeably. Anyone can whip up the populace if he has the 
instruments ; and Tonans frequently intruded on the Ministry’s pre- 
rogative to govern. The journalist was bidding against the states- 
man. But such is the condition of a rapidly Radicalizing country ! 
We must take it as it is. 

With a complacent, What now, Dacier fixed his indifferent eyes 
on the first column of the leaders. 
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Ife read, and his eyes grew horny. He jerked back at each sen- 
tence, electrified, staring. The article was shorter than usual. 
Total Repeal was named ; the precise date when the Minister intended 
calling Parliament together to propose it. The ‘Total Repeal’ 
might be guess-work—an editor’s bold stroke; but the details, the 
date, were significant of positive information. The Minister’s definite 
and immediate instructions were exactly stated. 

Where could the fellow have got hold of that ? Dacier asked the 
blank ceiling. 

He frowned at vacant corners of the room in an effort to conjure 
some speculation indicative of the source. 

Wad his Chief confided the secret to another and a traitor? Had 
they been overheard in his library when the project determined on 
was put in plain speech ? 

The answer was no, impossible, to cach question. 

He glanced at Diana. She? But it was past midnight when he 
left her. And she would never have betrayed him, never, never. 
‘To imagine it a moment was an injury to her. 

Where else could he look? It had been specially mentioned in 
the communication as a secret by his Chief, who trusted him and no 
others. Up to the consultation with the Cabinet, it was a thing to 
be guarded like life itself. Not toa soul except Diana would Dacier 
have breathed syllable of any secret—and one of this weight ! 

He ran down the article again. There were the facts; undeniable 
facts; and they detonated with audible roaring and rounding echoes 
of them over England. How did they come there? As well inquire 
how man came on the face of the earth. 

He had to wipe his forehead perpetually. Think as he would in 
exaltation of Diana to shelter himself, he was the accused. He 
might not be the guilty ; but he had opened his mouth; and though 
it was to her only, and she, as Dunstane had sworn, true as steel, he 
could not escape condemnation. Je had virtually betrayed his 
master. Diana would never betray her lover, but the thing was in 
the air as soon as uttered: and off to the printing-press! Dacier’s 
grotesque fancy under annoyance pictured a stream of small printer’s 
devils in flight from his babbling lips. 

Tlowever, there was no doubt of Diana. First he would eall on 
her. The pleasantest dose in perturbations of the kind is instine- 
tively taken first. She would console, perhaps direct him to guess 
how the secret had leaked.—But so suddenly, immediately! It was 
inexplieable. 

Sudden and immediate consequences were experienced. On the 
steps of his house his way was blocked by the arrival of Mr. Quintin 
Manx, who jumped out of a cab, bellowing interjections and interro- 
gations ina breath. Was there anything in that article? He had 
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read it at breakfast, and it had choked him. JDacier was due at a 
house and could not wait: he said, rather sharply, he was not 
responsible for newspaper articles. Quintin Manx, a senior gentle- 
man and junior landowner, vowed that no Minister intending to sell 
the country should treat him as a sheep. The shepherd might go ; 
he would not carry his flock with him. But was there a twinkle of 
probability in the story? ... that article! Dacier was unable to 
inform him ; he was very hurried, had to keep an appointment. 

“Tf I let you go, will you come and lunch with me at two?” said 
Quintin. 

To get rid of him, Dacier nodded and agreed. 

“Two o’clock, mind!”’ was bawled at his heels as he walked off 
with his long stride, unceremoniously leaving the pursy gentleman 
of sixty to settle with his cabman far to the rear. 


CuarTrer XXV. 


IN WHICH IT IS DARKLY SEEN HOW THE CRIMINAL’S JUDGE MAY BE 
LOVE’S CRIMINAL. 


Kwnowrne her lover was to come in the morning, Diana’s thoughts 
dwelt wholly upon the way to tell him, as tenderly as possible with- 
out danger to herself, that her time for entertaining was over until 
she had finished her book ; indefinitely, therefore. The apprehen- 
sion of his complaining pricked the memory that she had something 
to forgive. He had sunk her in her own esteem by compelling her 
to see her woman’s softness. But how high above all other men her 
experience of him could place him notwithstanding! He had bowed 
to the figure of herself, dearer than herself, that she set before him: 
and it was a true figure to the world; a too fictitious to any but the 
most knightly of lovers. She forgave; and a shudder seized her.— 
Snake! she rebuked the delicious run of fire through her veins; for 
she was not like the idol women of imperishable type, who are never 
for a twinkle the prey of the blood: statues created by man’s com- 
mon desire to impress upon the sex his possessing pattern of them as 
domestic decorations. 

When she entered the room to Dacier and they touched hands, 
she rejoiced in her coolness, without any other feeling or perception 
active. Not to be unkind, not too kind: this was her task. She 
waited for the passage of commonplaces. 

“You slept well, Percy ?” 

“Yes; and you?” 

“T don’t think I even dreamed.” 
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They sat. She noticed the cloud on him and waited for his allu- 
sion to it, anxious concerning him simply. 

Dacier flung the hair off his temples. Words of Titanic forma- 
tion were hurling in his head at journals and journalists. He mut- 
tered his disgust of them. 

“Ts there anything to annoy you in the papers to-day?” she 
asked, and thought how handsome his face was in anger. 

The paper of Mr. Tonans was named by him. ‘“ You have not 
seen it ?” 

“T have not opened it yet.” 

He sprang up. “The truth is, those fellows can now afford to 
buy right and left, corrupt every soul alive! There must have been 
aspy at the keyhole. I’m pretty certain—I could swear it was not 
breathed to any ear but mine; and there it is this morning in black 
and white.” 

“ What is?” cried Diana, turning to him on her chair. 

“ The thing I told you last night.” 

Her lips worked, as if to spell the thing. “ Printed, do you say ?” 
She rose. 

“Printed. In a leading article, loud as a trumpet; a hue and 
ery running from end to end of the country. And my Chief has 
already had the satisfaction of seeing the secret he confided to me 
roared in all the thoroughfares this morning. They’ve got the facts: 
his decision to propose it, and the date—the whole of it! But who 
could have betrayed it ?” 

For the first time since her midnight expedition she felt a sensa- 
tion of the full weight of the deed. She heard thunder. 

She tried to disperse the growing burden by an inward summons 
to contempt of the journalistic profession, but nothing would come. 
She tried to minimize it, and her brain succumbed. Her views of 
the deed last night and now throttled reason in two contending 
clutches. The enormity swelled its dimensions, taking shape, and 
pointing magnetically at her. She stood absolutely, amazedly, bare 
before it. 

“Ts it of such very great importance?” she said, like one suppli- 
cating him to lessen it. 

“A secret of State? If you ask whether it is of great impor- 
tance to me, relatively it isof course. Nothing greater, Personally 
my conscience is clear. I never mentioned it—couldn’t have men- 
tioned it—to any one but you. I’m not the man to blab secrets. He 
spoke to me because he knew he could trust me. To tell you the 
truth, I’m brought to a dead stop. I can’t make a guess. I’m cer- 
tain, from what he said, that he trusted me only with it: perfectly 
certain. I know him well. He was in his library, speaking in his 
usual conversational tone, deliberately, not overloud. He stated 
that it was a secret between us.” 
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« Will it affect him ?”’ 

“This article? Why, naturally it will. You ask strange ques- 
tions. A Minister coming to a determination like that! It affects 
him vitally. The members of the Cabinet are not so devoted. . . 
It affects us all—the whole Party, may split it to pieces! There’s 
no reckoning the upset right and left. If it were false, it could be 
refuted; we could despise it as a trick of journalism. It’s true. 
There’s the mischief. Tonans did not happen to call here last night ? 
absurd! I left later than half-past twelve.” 

“No, but let me hear,” Diana said hurriedly, for the sake of 
uttering the veracious negative and to slur it over. ‘ Let me 
hear . . .””. She could not muster an idea. 

Ifer delicious thrilling voico was a comfort to him. He lifted his 
breast high, and thumped it, trying to smile. ‘After all, it’s plea- 
sant being with you, Tony. Give me your hand—-you may: I’m 
bothered—confounded by this morning surprise. It was like walk- 
ing against the muzzle of a loaded cannon suddenly unmasked. One 
can’t fathom the mischief it will do. And I shall be suspected, and 
can’t quite protest myself the spotless innocent. Not even to one’s 
heart’s mistress! to the wife of the bosom! I suppose I’m no 
Roman. You won’t give me your hand? Tony, you might, seeing 
Tam rather .. .” 





A rush of scalding tears flooded her eyes. 
“ Don’t touch me,” she said, and forced her sight to look straight 
at him through the fiery shower. ‘TI have done positive mischief ?”’ 

“You, my dear Tony?” He doated on her face. “TI dont 
hlame you, I blame myself. These things should never be breathed. 
Once in the air, the devil has hold of them. Don’t take it so much 
to heart. ‘The thing’s bad enough to bear asit is. Tears! Let me 
have the hand. I came, on my honour, with the most honest intention 
to submit to your orders: but if I see you weeping in sympathy !” 

“Oh! for heaven’s sake,” she caught her hands away from him, 
‘don’t be generous. Whip me with scorpions. And don’t touch 
me!” eried Diana. ‘Do you understand? You did not name it 
as a secret. I did not imagine it to be a secret of immense, immediate 
importance.” 

‘* But—what ?” shouted Dacier stiffening. 

Ile wanted her positive meaning, as she perceived, having hoped 
that it was generally taken and current, and the shock to him over. 

“Thad . . . I had not a suspicion of doing harm, Percy.” 

“ But what harm have you done? No riddles!” 

His features gave sign of the break in their common ground, the 
widening gulf. 

“Twent . . . it wasa curious giddiness: I can’t account for it. 
Ithought .. .” 
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“Went 2 You went where?” 

“Last night. I would speak intelligibly: my mind has gone. 
Ah! you look. It is not so bad as my feeling.” 

“But where did you go last night? What !—to Tonans ?” 

She drooped her head ; she saw the track of her route cleaving the 
darkness in a demoniacal zig-zag and herself in demon’s grip. 

“Yes,” she confronted him. ‘I went to Mr. Tonans.”’ 

‘Why ?” 

“T went to him ? 

“You went alone ?”’ 

“T took my maid.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Tt was late when you left me. . .” 

“Speak plainly !” 

“Tam trying: I will tell you all.” 

“At ence, if you please.” 

“T went to him—why? There is no accounting for it. He 
sneered constantly at my stale information.” 

«You gave him constant information ?”’ 

“No: in our ordinary talk. He railed at me for being ‘ out of it.’ 
I must be childish. I went to show him—oh! my vanity! I think 
I must have been possessed.” 





She watched the hardening of her lover’s eyes. They penetrated, 
and through them she read herself insufferably. 

But it was with hesitation still that he said: “ Then you betrayed 
me ?” , 

“Percy! I had not a suspicion of mischief.” 

“ You went straight to this man?” 

“ Not thinking .. .” 

“You sold me to a journalist !”’ 

“JT thought it was a secret of a day. I don’t think you—no, you 
did not tell me to keep it secret. A word from you would have been 
enough. I was in extremity.” 

Dacier threw his hands up and broke away. He had an impulse 
to dash from the room, to get a breath of different air. He stood at 
the window, observing tradesmen’s carts, housemaids, blank doors, 
dogs, a beggar fifer. Her last words recurred to him. THe turned : 
“You were in extremity, you said. What is the meaning of that: 
What extremity ?” 

Her large dark eyes flashed powerlessly ; her shape appeared to 
have narrowed ; her tongue, too, was a feeble penitent. 

“You ask a creature to recall her acts of insanity.” 

«There must be some signification in your words, I suppose.” 

“T will tell you as clearlyas I can. You have the right to be my 
judge. I was in extremity—that is, I saw no means. . . I could 
not write: it was ruin coming.” 
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« Ah ?—you took payment for playing spy ? ”’ 

“‘T fancied I could retrieve . . . NowI see the folly, the baseness. 
I was blind.” 

“Then you sold me to a journalist for money ?” 

The intolerable scourge fetched a stifled scream from her and drove 
her pacing, but there was no escape; she returned to meet it. 

The room was a cage to both of them, and every word of either 
was a sting. 

“ Percy, I did not imagine he would use it—make use of it as he 
has done.” 

“Not? And when he paid for it?” 

“T fancied it would be merely of general service—if any.” 

“Distributed; I see: not leading to the exposure of the com- 
municant !” 

“ You are harsh ; but I would not have you milder.” 

The meekness of such a mischief-doer was revolting and called for 
the lash. 

“ Dome the favour to name the sum. I am curious to learn what 
my imbecility was counted worth.” 

“ No sum was named.” 

“Have I been bought for a song ?” 

“It was a suggestion—no definite . . . nothing stipulated.” 

‘You were to receive money !” 

“ Leave me a bit of veiling! No, you shall behold me the thing 
Iam. Listen... Iwas poor....” 

“You might have applied to me.” 

“For money! That I could not do.” 

‘‘ Better than betraying me, believe me.”’ 

“T had no thought of betraying. I hope I could have died rather 
than consciously betray.” 

“Money! My whole fortune was at your disposal.” 

“JT was beset with debts, unable to write, and, last night when 
you left me, abject. It seemed to me that you disrespected me... .” 

“Last night!” Dacier cried with lashing emphasis. 

“ It is evident to me that I have the reptile in me, Percy. Or 
else I am subject to lose my reason. I went... I went like a 
bullet : I cannot describe it; I was mad. I need a strong arm, I 
want help. I am given to think that I do my best and can be inde- 
pendent; I break down. I went blindly—now I see it—for the 
chance of recovering my position, as the gambler casts ; and he wins 
or loses. With me it is the soul that is lost. No exact sum was 
named ; thousands were hinted.” 

“You are hardly practical on points of business.” 

“ T was insane.” 

“T think you said you slept well after it,” Dacier remarked. 
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‘‘T had so little the idea of having done evilly, that I slept with- 
out a dream.” 

He shrugged :—the consciences of women are such smooth deeps, 
or running shallows. 

“T have often wondered how your newspaper men got their 
information,” he said, and muttered: ‘“‘ Money—women!” adding: 
“Tdiots to prime them! And I one of the leaky vessels! Well, 
we learn. I have been rather astonished at times of late at the 
scraps of secret knowledge displayed by Tonans. If he flourishes 
his thousands! The wonder is, he doesn’t corrupt the Ministers’ 
wives. Perhaps he does. Marriage will become a danger-sign to 
Parliamentary members. Foreign women do these tricks... 
women of a well-known stamp. It is now a full year, I think, since 
I began to speak to you of secret matters—and congratulated myself, 
I recollect, on your thirst for them.” 

“Percy, if you suspect that I have uttered one word before last 
night, you are wrong. I cannot paint my temptation or my loss of 
sense last night. Previously I was blameless. I thirsted, yes; but 
in the hope of helping you.” 

He looked at her. She perceived how glitteringly loveless his eyes 
had grown. It was her punishment; and though the enamoured 
woman’s heart protested it excessive, she accepted it. 

“T can never trust you again,” he said. 

“T fear you will not,” she replied. 

His coming back to her after the departure of the guests last 
night shone on him in splendid colours of single-minded loverlike 
devotion. ‘I came to speak to my own heart. I thought it would 
give you pleasure; thought I could trust you utterly. I had not 
the slightest conception I was imperilling my honour! . . .”’ 

He stopped. Her bloodless fixed features revealed an intensity of 
anguish that checked him. Only her mouth, a little open for the 
sharp breath, appeared dumbly beseeching. Her large eyes met his 
like steel to steel, as of one who would die fronting the weapon. 

He strangled a loathsome inclination to admire. 

“So good bye,” he said. 

She moved her lips. 

He said no more. In half a minute he was gone. 

To her it was the plucking of life out of her breast. 

She pressed her hands where heart had been. The pallor and 
cold of death took her body. 
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Cyarter XXVI. 
IS CONCLUSIVE AS TO THE HEARTLESSNESS OF WOMEN WITH BRAINS. 


IiyMENEAL rumours are those which might be backed to run a 
victorious race with the tale of evil fortune; and clearly for the 
reason that man’s livelier half is ever alert to speed them. 

The proclamation of the proximate marriage of a young Minister 
of State and the greatest heiress of her day ;—notoriously “ Zhe 
young Minister of State,” of a famous book written by the beautiful, 
now writhing, woman madly enamoured of him, and the heiress 
whose dowry could purchase a Duchy ;—this was a note to make the 
gossips of England leap from their beds at the midnight hour and 
wag tongues in the market-place. It did away with the political 
hubbub over the Tonans article, and let it noise abroad like 
nonsense. The Hon. Percy Dacier espouses Miss Asper; and she 
rescues him from the snares of a siren, he her from the toils of 
the Papists. She would have gone over to them, she was going 
when, luckily for the Protestant Faith, Percy Dacier intervened 
with his proposal. Town and country buzzed the news; and while 
that dreary League trumped about the business of the nation, a 
people suddenly become Oriental chattered of nothing but the blissful 
union to be celebrated in princely state, with every musical accessory, 
short of Operatic. 

Lady Dunstane despatched a few words of the facts to Diana. 

Consulting her strength, she thought she might journey to London, 
and on the third morning after the Dacier-Asper marriage, she 
started. : 

“‘My mistress is up-stairs, my lady,” said Danvers. “She is 
lying on herbed. I am not allowed to go in and speak toher. You 
will find the room quite dark, my lady, and very cold. My mistress 
will not let me light the fire; and she has not eaten or drunk of 
anything since. . . . She will die, if you do not persuade her to take 
nourishment : a little, for a beginning. It wants the beginning.” 

Emma went up-stairs, thinking of the enigmatical maid, that she 
must be a good soul after all. Diana’s bedroom door was opened 
slowly. 

“ You will not be able to see at first, my lady,” Danvers whispered. 
“The bed is to the left, and a chair. I would bring in a candle, 
but it hurts her eyes. She forbids it.” 

Emma stepped in. The chill thick air of the unlighted London 
room was cavernous. She almost forgot the beloved of her heart in 
the thought that a living woman had been lying here more than two 
days and nights, fasting. The proof of an uttermost misery revived 
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the circumstances within her to render her friend’s presence in this 
desert of darkness credible. She found the bed by touch, silently ; 
distinguished a dark heap on the bed; she heard no breathing. She 
sat and listened; then she stretched her hand and met her Tony’s. 
It lay open. It was the hand of a drowned woman. 

Shutters and curtains and the fireless grate gave the room an 
appalling likeness to the vaults. 

So like to the home of death it seemed, that in a few minutes the 
watcher had lost count of time and kept but a wormy memory of the 
daylight. She dared not speak, for some fear of startling; for the 
worse fear of never getting answer. Tony’s hand was lifeless. Her 
clasp of it struck no warmth. 

She stung herself with bitter reproaches for having let common 
mundane sentiments, worthy of a Lady Wathin, bar her instant offer 
of her bosom to the beloved who suffered in this depth of mortal 
agony. Tony’s love of a man, as she should have known, would be 
wrought of the elements of our being: when other women named 
Happiness, she said Life; in division, Death. Her body lying still 
upon the bed here was a soul borne onward by the river of Death. 

The darkness gave sight after a while, like a curtain lifting on a 
veil: the dead light of the underworld. Tony lay with her face up, 
her underlip dropped ; straight from head to feet. The outline of 
her face, without hue of it, could be seen: sign of the hapless women 
that have souls in love. Hateful love of men! Emma thought, and 
was moved to feel at the wrist for herdarling’s pulse. He has killed 
her! the thought flashed, as, with pangs chilling her frame, the 
pressure at the wrist continued insensible of the faintest beat. She 
clasped it, trembling, in pain to stop an outcry. 

“It is Emmy,” said the voice. 

Emma’s heart sprang to heaven on a rush of thanks. 

“My Tony,” she breathed softly. 

She hung for a further proof of life in the motionless body. 
“Tony !” she said. 

The answer was at her hand, a thread-like return of her clasp. 

“It is Emmy come to stay with you, never to leave you.” 

The thin still answer was at her hand a moment; the fingers 
fell away. A deep breath was taken twice to say: ‘“ Don’t talk to 
me.” 

Kmma retained the hand. She was warned not to press it by the 
deadness following its effort to reply. 

But Tony lived; she had given proof of life. Over this little 
wavering taper in the vaults Emma cowered, cherishing the hand, 
silently hoping for the voice. 

It came: ‘ Winter.” 

“It is a cold winter, Tony.” 
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“My dear will be cold.” 

“TJ will light the fire.” 

Emma lost no time in deciding to seek the match-box. The fire 
was lit and it flamed; it seemed a revival in the room. Coming 
back to the bedside, she discerned her Tony’s lack-lustre large dark 
eyes and her hollow cheeks: her mouth open to air as to the drawing- 
in of a sword; rather as to the releaser than the sustainer. Her 
feet were on the rug her maid had placed to cover them. Emma 
leaned across the bed to put them to her breast, beneath her fur 
mantle, and held them there despite the half-animate tug of the 
limbs and the shaft of iciness they sent to her very heart. When 
she had restored them to some warmth, she threw aside her bonnet 
and lying beside Tony, took her in her arms, heaving now and then 
a deep sigh. 

She kissed her cheek. 

“Tt is Emmy.” 

‘* Kiss her.” 

‘IT have no strength.” 

Emma laid her face on the lips. They were cold; even the breath 
between them cold. 

“ Has Emmy been long. . . ? 

“Here, dear? I think so. I am with my darling.” 

Tony moaned. The warmth and the love were bringing back her 
anguish. 

She said: ‘“‘I have been happy. It is not hard to go.” 

Emma strained to her. ‘ Tony will wait for her soul’s own soul 
to go, the two together.” 

There was a faint convulsion in the body. ‘If I cry, I shall go in 
pain.” 

“ You are in Emmy’s arms, my beloved.”’ 

Tony’s eyes closed for forgetfulness under that sensation. A tear 
ran down from her, but the pain was lax and neighboured sleep, 
like the pleasure. 

So passed the short winter day, little spoken. 

Then Emma bethought her of a way of leading Tony to take food, 
and she said: “I shall stay with you; I shall send for clothes; I 
am rather hungry. Don’t stir, dear. I will be mistress of the 
house.” 

She went below to the kitchen, where a few words in the ear of a 
Frenchwoman were sufficient to waken immediate comprehension of 
what was wanted, and smart service: within ten minutes an appe- 
tizing bouillon sent its cdour over the bedroom. ‘Tony, days back, 
had said her last to the act of eating; but Emma sipping at the 
spoon and expressing satisfaction, was a pleasant picture. The 
bouillon smelt pleasantly. 
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‘Your servants love you,” Emma said. 

“ Ah, poor good souls.” 

‘They crowded up to me to hear of you. Madame of course at 
the first word was off to her pots. And we English have the habit 
of calling ourselves the practical people !-—This bouillon is consum- 
mate.—However, we have the virtues of barbarians; we can love and 
serve for love. I never tasted anything so good. I could become a 
glutton.” 

“Do,” said Tony. 

‘‘T should be ashamed to ‘drain the bowl’ all to myself: a solitary 
toper is a horrid creature, unless one makes a song of it.” 

‘‘Emmy makes a song of it to me.” 

“ But ‘pledge me’ is a noble saying, when you think of humanity’s 
original hunger for the whole. It is there that our civilizing com- 
menced, and I am particularly fond of hearing the call. It is grandly 
historic. So pledge me, Tony. We two can feed from one spoon ; 
it is a closer bond than the loving cup. I want you just to taste it 
and excuse my gluttony.” 

Tony murmured, “No.” The spoon was put to her mouth. She 
sighed to resist. ‘The stronger will compelled her to move her lips. 
Emma fed her as a child, and nature sucked for life. 

The first effect was a gush of tears. 

Emma lay with her that night, when the patient was the better 
sleeper. But during the night at intervals she had the happiness of 
feeling Tony’s hand travelling to make sure of her. 


Thus was the erratic woman stricken; and those who care for 
more of Diana of The Crossways will find it in the extended 
chronicle. 


GreorGE MEREDITH. 
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GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


Tue signal triumph of social democracy at the German elections 
last month naturally attracts general attention, for the steady 
advance of Socialism in the Fatherland cannot fail to exercise some 
influence, small or great, according to circumstances, on the social 
relations of neighbouring countries. The leading minds of Germany 
have long since noted the significance of the fact, and Edward von 
Hartmann, in a pamphlet published two or three years ago, mentions 
the expansive power of social democracy as one of the main obstacles 
to German unity. That these are not merely the sombre thoughts 
of a pronounced pessimist, or applicable only to the peculiar con- 
dition of Germany, is shown by the fact that quite recently we have 
heard again of diplomatic activity among the Cabinets of Europe to 
bring about an international convention for the protection of society 
against the dangerous machinations of international socialism. 
Germany is the centre of the “ Revolutionary Propaganda,” and 
in spite of anti-socialist laws the movement has made progress in 
Parliament and among the people. It is, moreover, strengthened 
by the moral support it receives from men of note among econo- 
mists, statesmen, and even ecclesiastics representing the general 
phases of modern German thought, known as “ Scientific Socialism,” 
“State Socialism,” and ‘ Clerical” or “ Christian Socialisn:,” 
respectively. 

The fusion of the moderate opportunists with militant extremists 
of the party, brought about mainly by external pressure, is now com- 
plete, ana, if we except a small section of anarchists who have 
formally seceded, or who have been authoritatively expelled from the 
main body, German Socialists are no longer divided in matters 
affecting internal organisation and political tactics in relation to the 
outside world. The most striking feature of the movement at the 
present moment is its imperfect leadership. It is a living organism 
without a visible head. There are many agitators, but not one 
master-mind to direct them. Apart from the fact that the party dis- 
cards the very title of “leader,” endeavouring to maintain and 
extend its influence without “intelligences,” or recognised men of 
light and leading, death, exile, and voluntary emigration have 
thinned the ranks of those whom etiquette forbids us to call any 
longer party leaders. In Karl Marx, who died on the 14th March, 
1883, the party sustained a serious loss; for although the state- 
ment of Liebknecht, in his funeral oration, that Karl Marx formed 
social democracy into a party was somewhat hyperbolical, since to 
Ferdinand Lassalle belongs that distinction, still it was the keen and 
subtle intellect of Karl Marx which effected its consolidation ; and 
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it was his will which virtually directed its movements after the 
fusion at the Congress of Gotha in 1875. The enforced removal 
and voluntary retirement of some of the foremost men has naturally 
made room for rising ‘capacities’ (to use another technical term 
of the party), such as Von Vollmar, Grillenberger, and Frohme. 
It must, however, be confessed that if the success of social democracy 
depended mainly on the intellectual talent or force of character of its 
chief representatives, the German Government would have little 
cause to be alarmed for the safety of the empire. 

The strength of the Socialist movement, however, is not to be 
measured by the ability of its leaders or the enthusiasm of their 
followers. It has to be sought in the very conditions of social life 
as the results of a historical process. Social democracy, as the 
name suggests, has its roots in these more than transitional disturb- 
ances connected with the great social and political changes which 
have passed over the country, equivalent to a great industrial 
revolution accompanied by a considerable extension of political 
equality. To the first must be attributed the growing antagonism 
between capital and labour, whilst the second has roused aspira- 
tions among the masses after greater equality in substance as well as 
in form. For the last twenty years since the creation of the social 
democratic party by Lassalle, class-antagonism has been intensified 
by the rapid development side by side of plutocratic power and pro- 
letarian wretchedness. Important political and national struggles, 
culminating in the unification of Germany and the grant of universal 
suffrage, have added to the ferment. The general depression which 
followed the financial “crash” of 1873, and the consequent depression 
of trade, agricultural distress, and a heavy war-tax in men and money 
owing to the present unsettled state of the European Continent— 
these and similar causes of discontent swell the ranks of social 
democracy. To the bulk of German working men the Social question 
is bodily comfort. They want to be fed better, clothed better, 
housed better, and amused better than they are. Some of them, not 
carried away by the materialistic tendencies of the times, are attracted 
by Socialist ideals, and idealism is a peculiar trait of the countrymen 
of Fichte. Others, again, are more easily captivated by the more 
abstruse dialectics, and destructive criticisms of Socialist writers of 
the Hegelian school. The German labourer and artizan reads and 
thinks for himself, and the longer he thinks the less he is satisfied 
with his present condition. And since the labour party has become 
a political power, it naturally tries to improve its social status by 
means of democratic organisation on a large scale. Hence the 
impossibility of stamping out Socialism ; for the movement itself is 
only the symptom of a chronic social disease which has reached an 
acute stage. To remove its causes is the only way of restraining its 
force. 
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Four or five years ago even competent critics began to imagine 
they saw signs of decay in the Socialist organisation, and were pre- 
paring elaborate outlines for a history on the rise and fall of social 
democracy. Their literary labours were premature. No doubt 
during the first year of the “ reign of law,” that is the Socialist law, 
the energy and, it may be added, the exccssive severity with which 
it was administered produced a considerable falling off of num- 
bers. Many half-hearted or insincere adherents whom interest, 
curiosity, or ambition had attracted in better times, deserted the 
cause or turned informers; others who had been all along luke- 
warm friends now took an early opportunity of giving the cold 
shoulder to former associates. The misfortunes of the party, too, 
created irritability and dissension among the members. Not a few 
yielded to the blandishments of ‘State Socialism ”’ with its plausible 
promises of social reform. But these fluctuations were of a very 
short duration. After the first shocks of paralyzing terror had 
passed away, the faint-hearted again rallied round the colours. At 
the Congress of Wyden in 1880 the forces. of social democracy were 
drawn together and the party reconstituted. At the Congress of 
Copenhagen last year it had regained its complete strength. At 
Wyden steps were taken for the appointment of a governing body 
with the Social Democrat for its official organ, and the words “ with 
all /egal means”’ were cancelled in the paragraph of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme, which formerly ran thus: “ The Socialist labourer party of 
Germany strives with all legal means after a free state and society on 
Socialistic principles.” This amounted to a declaration of war with 
the authorities, and a challenge to the framers of the Socialist laws. 
The boldness of the stroke revived the confidence of the party in 
their own power, with the result that they won a victory in the elec- 
toral campaign of the following year. Much had happened to 
diminish its chances of success since the election of 1877, when the 
Socialist votes had reached their maximum—493,288 out of a total 
of 5,401,021 votes recorded in that year. The panic created in 1878 
by the murderous attempts on the Emperor’s life by professed 
Socialists like Hédel and Nobeling, and the vigorous execution of 
the law consequent thereupon, as well as the hostility of large sections 
of society provoked by the anarchical threats of some of its wilder 
spirits, notwithstanding, the number of Socialist votes was still310,000, 
and 13 representatives were returned to Parliament. The result 
would have been still more favourable if the ordinary electioneering 
speeches and public manifestoes had not been strictly prohibited. If 
we take a still wider area for our basis of statistical inference, we 
cannot help being deeply impressed by the result, as showing a steady 
growth of social democracy. 

At Lassalle’s death in 1864 the number of inscribed members 
was about 4,610. In 1867 about 40,000 Socialist votes were recorded 
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in the elections for the Reichstag ; in 1874 they had risen to 339,738 ; 
in 1877 there were 493,288 Socialist votes out of 5,401,021 given 
altogether. In 1878, when the Parliament was dissolved to secure 
by an appeal to the people a strong majority for passing the Socialist 
laws, the losses of the party only amounted to 78,000 votes and 3 seats. 
The election, like that of 1881, was a decided triumph of social 
democracy, and a crushing defeat to the Government when all the 
surrounding circumstances conspired to render it a victory. As in 
1881 so in 1884, events have verified the hopes of the social demo- 
crats. In each case there has been a considerable show of nume- 
rical force, this year giving that party 200,000 additional votes. 
In Berlin alone the total number, which in 1874 was 11,279, 
is this year 68,910. No wonder the official organ breaks out in 
jubilant tones, and calls the 28th of October, 1884, a “ glorious day 
for the German social democracy.” 

One of the reasons of these successes is the astuteness displayed by 
the central authorities in party tactics. Blind fanaticism is no 
longer the chief characteristic of the social democracy. Of Burke, 
that great enemy of revolution, it was said that he took up every 
cause he was engaged in like a fanatic, and defended it like a philo- 
sopher. It may be said of the leaders of this party that, although 
fanatics in their cause, they display a wonderful amount of sagacity 
in the choice of means and methods for compassing their ends, Their 
plans of operation for eluding the law where resistance would be 
dangerous or hopeless are remarkable for coolness of judgment and 
thoroughness in execution. Ministers, like Von Puttkamer, defend 
the law against the Socialists on the ground that “social democracy, 
as far as it is of a revolutionary and subversive character, must hido 
its actions in darkness.” But the concealment does not diminish 
but rather increases the efficiency of its organisation. Thus, ¢.g., in 
direct contravention of the first paragraph of the Socialist law, which 
forbids all associations of a social democratic tendency, they manage 
to spread their ramifications like a network all over the country. 
Although meetings of every Socialistic kind are strictly forbidden, 
yet, as a matter of fact, they are held whenever it is necessary for 
party purposes, and under the very nose of the police authorities. 
The whole country is mapped out by the Socialists into electural 
districts, officered in each case by “trusted persons,” who act as dele- 
gates at provincial meetings, and these again act in concert with the 
common centre (Verkehrsstelle) in Switzerland. To facilitate inter- 
course in the local centres without arousing the suspicion of the 
authorities, the ‘trusted persons’”’ of the district convene meetings 
from time to time which take the form of friendly gatherings in 
houses or excursions into the country. Under the innocent title of 
singing classes, smoking clubs, and the like, associations are formed 
for party purposes. Sometimes the character and object of Socialist 
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organisations and meetings are no secret to the authorities, but are 
connived at because either it is not always desirable to act up to the 
utmost rigour of the law, or because it is advisable to ignore the 
illegality of the proceedings so as to gain information profitable to the 
powers that be. Much latitude of this kind is allowed at election 
time for obvious reasons. 

Again, the strength of a movement may not unfairly be measured 
by the pecuniary sacrifices willingly sustained by its adherents. In 
this respect the German Socialists are not surpassed in zeal and 
devotion by the paying members of the Land League. Large sums 
are being raised in spite of severe penalties of the law, which forbids 
all collections for such purposes. The channels throagh which the 
money flows must be necessarily secret. Here, again, the ingenuity 
of the lawbreakers defeats the vigilance of a by no means over- 
scrupulous police-espionage. Contributions are levied in the form of 
entrance-fees at concerts and similar entertuinments, arranged osten- 
sibly for charitable objects. Every number of the Social Democrat 
contains appeals for help to assist the victims of the Socialist laws. 
Receipts are acknowledged through the same medium, with cabalistic 
hints occasionally to be more cautious in transmission in the future. 
Where it is safe to do so, collections are made in factories. From 
the official report of the Copenhagen Congress, we learn that the 
amount thus collected from all sources in the German Empire from 
August 5th, 1881, to February 28th, 1883, was in round numbers about 
95,000 marks, apart from 20,429 francs collected for special objects 
sent to Ziirich and some 150,000 marks spent in expenses for victims 
of the Socialist law and electioncering. A considerable proportion 
of this, it is true, comes from the United States, which contains 
not only Irish patriots but German malcontents. On the other 
hand, to give a correct idea of the amount of self-sacrifice displayed 
by the Socialists, it has to be stated that in addition to moneys thus 
paid into the central fund, other contributions were levied for local 
purposes; that wages were excessively low at the time; and that 
many branch ‘associations, able at one period to contribute hand- 
somely, had been dissolved temporarily through the operation of the 
repressive laws. 

Next to men and money, the most powerful instrument of the 
Socialist propaganda is its literature. During the most flourishing 
period of its existence, social democracy had its forty-four political 
newspapers in the chief cities of Germany, besides its then official 
organ, the Vorwérts, with 12,000 subscribers, an illustrated paper, 
two scientific and comic serials, and fourteen trades union papers 
to represent the movement in the press. The twelfth paragraph of 
the Socialistic law, which forbids the publication and circulation of 
every kind of printed matter connected with Socialism, put an end 
to the existence of nearly every one of these. But it could not stop 
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the surreptitious distribution of still more violent party publications, 
printed and smuggled into the country by persons unknown. As the 
postal authorities stopped every species of Socialistic literature, a 
secret service, called the “ Feld-post,”’ was organised by the Socialists. 
Thus papers and pamphlets containing the most inflammatory matter 
found their way into the hands and houses of the working classes, 
and even into the garrisons, for the purpose of corrupting the sol- 
diery. There have been cases where many thousands of Socialist 
prints were placed in one night under the doors of houses, with a 
special copy put on the window-ledge of the chief of police as a token 
of humorous defiance. As might be expected under such circum- 
stances, with the growing intensity of the conflict between the repre- 
sentatives of the law and those who are determined to resist it by 
fair means or foul, the tone and tenor of Socialist writings is charac- 
terised by increasing virulence and truculent fierceness. Irrespon- 
sible editors of party organs, representing an outlawed class, are not 
apt to be choice in the use of epithets or arguments. The 18th of 
March, being the anniversary of the insurrection of the German 
Proletariat in 1848 and also of the French Commune in 1871, fur- 
nishes year after year a pretext for dwelling on past reminiscences 
as incentives of future revolts, or at least for exhortations to be ready 
for the coming crisis. Thus, the leading article of the Sucial Demo- 
crat, which appeared on March 18th of this year, concludes :— 
‘The proletariat of the nineteenth century has no revolutionary legends, 
because in its very nature it is revolutionary, because all its aims necessarily 
lead to one point, and that is the revolution. Against this no Socialist law 
whatever, nor any exceptional decrees, however stringent, can avail. The 
revolutionary proletariat is not the product of any particular agitation, it is the 
resultant of modern capitalistic development. Put an end to this, you Bis- 
marcks and Taafes, Ferrys and the rest, if you would forestall the coming 


social revolution! Put an‘’end to modern industry, if you would prevent the 
final triumph of social.democracy.” 


Some of the more moderate and cautious members of the party do 
not always approve of this violent tone, and have expressed their 
dissent from the views propounded by the official organ as misrepre- 
senting the sentiments and present situation of social democracy. 
This was done notably by Breuel, the Hamburg delegate, and Hasen- 
clever, one of the oldest and most outspoken members of the party, 
from their seats in the German Diet. But the general feeling of 
their followers was against them. When the Social Democrat, 
incensed by this,disavowal of its principles and authority, expressed 
its determination to maintain, and even to accentuate more strongly 
in the future, the tone of defiance thus called in question, the resolu- 
tion was received with applause by its readers. Numberless com- 
munications were received by the editor from every part of Germany 
expressing the cordial approval of individuals and corporate bodies, 
and encouragements to persevere in the position taken up by him. 
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The circulation of the paper has since been increased by several 
thousand subscribers, which now amount to 9,000; and the tone 
of defiance assumed by the organ was approved of in a special resolu- 
tion voted unanimously at the last Congress. The outcome of all 
this and other evidence which might be adduced is, that the social 
disorder in the body politic is gradually reaching the acute stage ; 
and that the defenders of socicty, as well as its opponents, are fully 
conscious of the fact that a crisis is imminent :— 


** What we want,” said Liebknecht, in his speech in the Diet when moving 
the repeal of the Socialist laws last year, ‘is the radical transformation of 
existing conditions.. We cannot be bought over. We accept, indeed, small 
reforms when they are offered to us by way of instalments, but we do not sell 
our birthright for a mess of pottage; we know that the prevailing social misery 
and injustice cannot be removed by such small reforms; we know that social 
reform, to be thorough—and I say it without incurring the charge of contra- 
diction—if it is to be revolutionary, implies the complete transformation of the 
existing social order, i.e. of our present conditions of production. Therefore we 
shall never be satisfied with partial reforms, with insignificant measures, with 
mere palliatives. We want radical remedies, and from this revolutionary object 
which we aim after we cannot be diverted. And even if we allowed ourselves 
to be so diverted we should only convict ourselves of incapacity to understand 
the state of things, and should soon disappear from the scene; for, according to 
the logic of facts, others would come who would put the necessary demands, and 
would know how to defend them.” 


The last appeal in a conflict of this kind must be to force. What, 
then, it may be asked, is the effective strength of social democracy 
in view of this war of extermination so boldly declared against 
society, and what are the auxiliary forces on which it relies to 
increase the chances of final victory? Materially,.as we have seen, 
the party has gained in strength and compactness since its dissolution 
was decreed a few years ago by Act of Parliament. The revolu- 
tionary army has been formally disbanded, but the soldiers are 
secretly drilled for active service, recruits are constantly added. 
Sooner or later it is hoped to bring over the forces of the enemy, é.c. 
the German army, which is after all only an army of citizens, and 
as a National Guard may some day embrace the popular cause. The 
spiritual warfare of Socialism by means of its literature has been 
carried on under great disadvantages, but the party, as such, has 
suffered least from this temporary cessation of literary activity in 
theoretical research and enforced silence, since calm discussion 
and scientific disquisition are impossible in the heat of party 
strife. Buta literature fraught with greater peril to society is on 
the increase, fomenting sedition among the masses, and striving to 
render the reconéiliation between society and Socialism impossible. 

The strongest auxiliary forces of the movement are the peculiar 
conditions of society already alluded to, the relative position of 
political parties in the country, and the exigencies of party warfare, 
as well as the current of contemporary thought and life in Germany, 
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which tend to increase rather than diminish the instability of the 
social equilibrium. 

The mental attitude of the so-called “‘ Katheder socialisten ” has 
undergone a considerable change of late years. The gravity of the 
position of affairs has produced a sobering effect on the leaders of this 
advanced critical or historical school of political economy. Thus, 
for example, the well-known author of the Quintessence of Socialism, 
Schiffle, in his latest work on taxation and finance, displays a ten- 
dency towards cautious Conservatism which is in marked contrast 
with the tone adopted in his previous writings. A similar tendency 
runs through the contributions of Scheel, Wagner, and Brentano in 
the recently published Handbook of Political Economy, by various 
authors of the same school, under the editorship of Gustav Schénberg. 

This no doubt is gratifying, but we fear that the effects produced 
by former less cautious utterances are not likely to be greatly modified 
by this partial change of front. The chief merits of the school are its 
critique of economic fruths on historic principles as a corrective of 
false assumptions; its careful study of the pathological condition of 
society which had been partly or wholly lost sight of by former 
inquirers into the ‘“ Wealth of Nations;”’ and its discovery of the 
ethical element in the science of sociology. But in thus applying the 
correctives of scientific criticism to prevailing opinions of an imaginary 
perfect social order, according to ‘‘ natural laws,” in bringing into 
play a compassionate idealism in its diagnosis of existing evils with a 
view to remove them; and in constructing schemes for using the 
organs of government to bring about social changes seriously affect- 
ing the rights of property and personal freedom, the academical 
Socialists were found, and are still found, in close proximity to 
Socialists properly so called. This is a fact which cannot be gain- 
said even by those who, like the present writer, are in full sympathy 
with the aims, and regard with reverence and grateful recognition 
the great services, of the Academical Socialists in the advancement of 
economic science and social reform. Nor can it be denied that the 
immediate effects of their critical methods have been unsettling, that 
their fearless examination of modern social arrangements have helped 
in stimulating if not provoking social discontents, whilst the result 
of the appeal to the State to rectify what is amiss in the basis and 
structure of society amount to an inauguration of “ State Socialism.” 
We are not concerned here to defend their past and present position, 
but we feel bound to point out its connection with the present position 
of Socialism. Whether their attacks on the excesses of selfish indivi- 
dualism were quite justifiable or not, as a matter of fact these attacks 
furnished powerful weapons for the advocates of Socialistic “ collec- 
tivism,” its opposite extreme; whether they were right or wrong in 
rousing easy-going respectability from its optimistic dream by point- 
ing out the sorrows and sufferings of the masses, their doing ‘so, to 
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say the least of it, did not tend to allay social dissatisfaction, for 
Socialism, as lately defined by Scheel, is “ the philosophy of politica} 
economy of the suffering classes.” It is impossible to withhold our 
admiration from the men who, guided by a fine instinct which does 
credit to their hearts as well as their heads, turned to ethical idealism 
as a counterpoise against’ mercenary materialism, and pointed out 
the importance of mental and moral development of each unit in a 
progressive society ; but this truth translated into the language of 
Socialism soon became a moral claim of each individual to the means 
of self-development, an ‘‘ equal right of each according to his reason- 
able wants.” The demand of the Academical Socialists for State 
interference to protect the weak against the strong in the struggle of 
unlimited competition helps to strengthen the position of Socialism 
in its demand for the authoritative organisation of labour. 

If ‘‘ Academic Socialism” provides Socialists with scientific data, 
“State Socialism,” as its founder Rodbertus boasts, has given them 
respectability in making Socialism “presentable at court.” The 
position of State Socialism is well defined in the motto of the former 
organ of the Conservative clerical party who call themselves State 
Socialists : ‘‘ The Social question exists, but it can only be solved by a 
strong monarchical State allied with the religious and moral factors 
of national life.” Its ultimate objects are stated to be the establish- 
ment of a “ Ministry of Labour” to counteract the existing evils of 
free competition, and to prevent over-production and the recurrence 
of periodical crises by an elaborate system of statistical obser- 
vation which would take cognizance of the various fluctuations in 
every branch of national industry. Thus an adjustment might be 
brought about in the relations of capital and labour. Careful and 
impartial inquiries into the state of trade and the nature of the 
labour power of the country would enable it to fix from time to time 
a normal day of labour and the rate of wages as the final result of 
these observations and calculations. In the meanwhile, however, 
this Government department for labour would confine itself to the 
protection of health by means of factory laws, the security of the 
working man against accidents by means of compulsory national 
insurance, the limitation of employment of women and children in 
factory labour, the shortening of working hours for all, and the 
revival of trade-gilds in a modern form as a means of mutual protec- 
tion and voluntary labour organisation. The ‘State Socialists” 
incline towards feudalism, and are sometimes called the ‘‘ Agrarian 
party ” because many of their proposed social reforms are in favour 
of the landed interest, and are dictated as often by a desire of hum- 
bling their chief opponents, the Plutocratic Whigs of Germany, as 
by the equally sincere wish to improve the condition of the working 
classes. Agrarian Socialism, like the Imperialistic Socialism of 
Disraeli and his earlier followers in this country, may be said to be 
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revolutionary in its tendency and reactionary in its aims. Its advo- 
cates have of late learned to regard Prince Bismarck as its most 
illustrious representative. Professor A. Wagner, speaking of the 
advent of the great statesman who would take up the work of estab- 
lishing a “social kingdom” where Frederick the Great and Stein 


had left it, said in an assembly of the Christian Social Labour party 
at Breslau in April, 1881— 


‘Would that the man might arise for the German nation, who, with the help 
of the cultured classes and the royal house, would take the initiative in the 
struggle against unlimited competition, or the protection of the weak. To-day 
we have the man; he has undertaken the arduous task ; let us help him while 


we can!” 

In another speech at Cassel last June he adds: “ Laissez fuire is 
of no use. It is indispensable that the State should interfere.” We 
may fairly ask how far the attempt has been crowned with success. 
After taking counsel with some of the leading State Socialists 
and economists, and, it is said, studying in seclusion for nearly a 
year the “ social question,” the future ‘economic reformer of Ger- 
many ” entered upon that course of social reform which began as 
early as 1877, was met for a time by a series of parliamentary 
reverses, and ended in the passing of two important measures, one 
for the relief of work-pecple in sickness in 1882, and the other the 
Insurance against Accidents Bill in the present year. The adoption 
of a Protectionist policy and the contemporaneous appointment of an 
‘‘Economic Council” were intended to stimulate the commercial 
development of the country, like the proposed subsidies to trans- 
marine steamers and the projects of an extensive system of colonisa- 
tion lately put forward. They had for their object the removal of 
some of the sources of discontent among the industrial classes. The 
Usury Laws, passed in 1880 for the protection of the agricultural 
interest, were intended to stay the ruin and despair of small holders, 
who are liable to become a prey to agrarian Socialism. The remis- 
sion of taxes in the two lowest classes of the State, carried in the 
Prussian Landtag, was referred to by the Emperor in his message to 
the Diet in 1883 as one of the objects of Government in ‘‘ positively 
promoting the welfare of the working classes . . . which they have 
a right to claim.” And Prince Bismarck, in winding up the debate 
on the prolongation of the exceptional laws against the Socialists last 
May, went further still, in giving utterance to those memorable 
words which have since produced quite a shower of pamphlets and 


newspaper criticisms on the impending danger of authoritative State 
Socialism !— 


‘*T recognise the right of labour unconditionally, and hold myself responsible 
for it as long as I remain at this place. In doing so I am not taking my 
stand on the same platform with Socialism, which is said to have arisen con- 
temporaneously with the Ministry of Bismarck, and to haye grown under its 
shadow, but on the ground of the Prussian Constitution. . . . And is not the 
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right of labour founded on our moral and Christian view of life, so that if any 
one comes to his fellow-citizens and says, ‘I am strong, and anxious to work, 
but cannot find anything to do,’ he may add also, ‘Give me labour’? This ts 
the duty of the State.” 


The moral effect of these proposals of social reform on those whom 
they were intended to benefit was unsatisfactory. Every effort of 
this kind is received with suspicion by Socialists, and flouted as 
another attempt at political absolutism. Readers of the Social 
Democrat were warned against making any “pact” with the Govern- 
ment; whilst this effort of State legislation for the protection of 
labour was represented as a bait to voters, and a confession of impo- 
tence on the part of the authorities, who now tried to gain by 
cajolery what they were unable to secure by force—the submission 
of social democracy. ‘“ The hand stretched out to us,”’ said the official 
organ of the party, “ we thrust back with contempt. Between the 
originators of the Socialist law and the German social democracy 
there is an impassable gulf.” 

The cry of ‘ Christian Socialists” of both confessions under these 
circumstances is: ‘Strengthen the Church and you weaken Social- 
ism.” By strengthening the Church Ultramontanes mean spiritual 
autonomy, and unlimited freedom of the Church to use its influence 
for the pacification of society. The small band of Christian Socialists 
among Protestant Churchmen, who form the clerical pendant of 
‘State Socialism,” understand by it the revival of religious faith 
and life among the people, and a more equitable adjustment of socio! 
relations on a moral and religious basis. Both agree with Socialism 
proper in denouncing the results of free competition and the “natural 
process ” of industry on purely selfish principles, and in their demand 
for the protection of labour against the “tyranny of capital.” Both 
emphasize the principle of Christian equality and the importance of 
the “‘caritative element” in the economic relations between man and 
man, the dignity of labour, and the duties of property. Attempts 
have been made towards united action between Catholics and Evan- 
gelicals in preparing a common programme of social reform on a 
broad religious basis, but this has not met with even partial success. 

The strength of the Roman Church lies not only in its hold on the 
masses under its sway, but its power of organising them into guilds 
and associations which gives coherence and conscious strength to 
the scattered units of society. It is remarkable that in Roman 
Catholic districts Socialists have little hold on the people, while the 
reverse is true in purely Protestant localities. The well-known 
sympathies of such men as the late Bishop Ketteler and Canon 
Moufang with the demands of the working classes, and similar sen- 
timents expressed in ably-conducted Christian social periodicals, and 
an extensive literature on the subject, have had a marked effect on 
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the masses. ‘The “ Black Internationale” has become a formidable 
power in the country, and a coalition between the Clerical party and 
social democracy as a weapon of Church politics, either for the pur- 
pose of humiliating or bringing to terms the Government, as in the 
elections of 1881, or weakening in alliance with the Radicals its 
main supporters among moderate Conservatives and Liberals, as on the 
present occasion, forms no inconsiderable element in the calculations 
of existing auxiliary forces of social democracy. The principles of 
Protestant Christian Socialism are identical with those of the ‘‘ State 
Socialists,” and do not require any further specification. As to the 
joint effects of Christian Socialists of both persuasions, it may be 
said that in their protests against existing social evils; in their pro- 
grammes, more or less defined, of social reform, in their appeals to 
moral and religious principles as the basis of all social contracts, in 
their attempts to reconcile class antagonism, and their endeavours 
to impart religious enthusiasm to every effort made to ameliorate 
the social condition of the poor, they have done much in stem- 
ming the tide of revolution and retarding the progress of 
Socialistic agitation. On the other hand, it must be confessed that, 
as in the case of “ Katheder socialismus,’ so in that of its ally 
‘“‘ Kanzel socialismus,” the effect produced by certain writers and 
speakers has beén calculated to stimulate rather than soothe Social 
discontent. The moral resistance to the revolutionary movement has 
been less than the force and momentum imparted to it by the 
religious sanction given to some of its theories and aims. 

Such are the actual‘and auxiliary forces of contemporary Socialism 
in Germany. As to the future development of the movement, that, 
as Scheel points out, depends on two things, the quality of social 
reforms, and the magnitude and energy of the Socialistic section in 
the community. Of the various plans for social reform proposed 
either in Parliament or outside it, few have received favourable con- 
sideration, fewer still have passed into law ; and those which have 
done so prove inadequate for the purpose of allaying the evils com- 
plained of. At the same time social democracy increases both in 
numbers and in power, and presents a bold front to the world. Its 
late sufferings and misfortunes have gained for it many sympathisers 
among the people, who regard the victims of the Socialist laws as 
martyrs, whilst its champions in Parliament are winning the con- 
sideration and respect of their colleagues, and will be strong enough 
in the next Reichstag to table motions on their own account. The 
party, so far from being broken or bent by “ prophylactic ’’ measures 
of the Government, returns with augmented strength to the Imperial 
Diet, boldly to confront the men who have long since signed its 
death-warrant, but find themselves powerless to execute the sentence 
of the law. M. Kavurmann. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


{r is exactly one hundred years ago since Dr. Johnson wrote his last 
letter to Lucy Porter, in which he announced to her that he was 
very ill, and that he desired her prayers. Less than a fortnight 
later, on the 13th of December, 1784, he was dead. All through the 
year his condition had given his friends more than anxiety. The 
winter of 1783 had been marked by collapse of the constitution ; 
to the ceaseless misery of his skin was now added an asthma that 
would not suffer him to recline in bed, a dropsy that made his legs 
and feet useless through half of the weary day. It is somewhat 
marvellous that he got through this terrible winter, the sufferings of 
which are painfully recorded in his sad correspondence. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why, just when he wanted companionship most, 
his friends seem all to have happened to desert him. Of the quaint 
group of invalids in mind and body to whom his house had been a 
hospital, all were gone except Mrs. Desmoulins, who was bedridden ; 
and we may believe that their wrangling company had never been 
so distasteful to himself as to his friends. Boswell and Mrs. Thrale, 
as we know, had more or less valid reasons for absence, and Boswell, 
at least, was solicitous in inquiry. We must, however, from what- 
ever cause, think of Johnson, who dreaded solitude, as now almost 
always alone, mortified by spiritual pains no less acute than his 
physical ones, torturing his wretched nights with Baxter’s Cail to the 
Unconverted, and with laborious and repeated diagnosis of his own 
bodily symptoms. It is strange to think that, although he was the 
leading man of letters in England, and the centre of a whole society, 
his absence from the meetings of his associates seems scarcely to have 
been noticed. It was not until in February he was relieved that he 
allowed himself to speak of the danger he had passed through. Then 
he confessed his terror to Lucy Porter, in the famous words, ‘“ Pray 
for me; death, my dear, is very dreadful; let us think nothing 
worth our care but how to prepare for it;” and asked Boswell to con- 
sult the venerable physician, Sir Alexander Dick, as to the best 
way of avoiding a relapse. 

Boswell felt it a duty to apply not to Dick only, but to various 
leading doctors. In doing so he reminded them, with his extra- 
ordinary foppishness, of ‘‘ the elegant compliment ” which Johnson 
had paid to their profession in his Life of Garth, the poet-physician. 
The doctors, with one accord, and thinking without doubt far more 
of Johnson himself than of Garth, clustered around him with their 
advice and their prescriptions, and the great man certainly received 
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for the brief remainder of his days such alleviation as syrup of 
poppies and vinegar of squills could give him. Mrs. Boswell, 
encouraged by a more favourable account of his health, invited him 
down to Auchinlech in March. He could not venture to accept, but he 
was pleased to be asked, and recovered so much of his wonted fire as to 
fancy, in a freak of strange inconsistency, that he would amuse him- 
self by decorating his London study with the heads of “ the fathers 
of Scottish literature.” To Langton, who—as Johnson justly thought, 
with unaccountable “ circumduction ’’—had made inquiries about his 
old friend through Lord Portmore, he expressed a hope of panting 
on to ninety, and said that ‘‘ God, who has so wonderfully restored 
me, can preserve me in all seasons.” It is very pathetic to follow 
the old man through the desolate and wearisome months ; nor cap 
we easily understand, from any of the records we possess, why he 
was allowed to be so much alone. On Easter Monday, after record- 
ing without petulance that his great hope of being able to go out on 
the preceding day had been doomed to disappointment, he goes on to 
say, “1 want every comfort. My life is very solitary and very 
cheerless .... I am very weak, and have not passed the door since 
the 13th of December.” 

Bright weather came in May, and Johnson went to Islington for 
change of air. Boswell came back to town, and the sage was able 
to go to dinner-parties day after day, without at first exasperating 
his symptoms. In June he went to Oxford, on the famous occasion 
when he told the people in the coach that ‘‘ Dempster’s sister had 
endeavoured to teach him knotting, but that he had made no pro- 
gress ;”” and at Oxford, as we know, he talked copiously, and with 
all his old vivacity. No doubt, though Boswell does not like to 
confess it, the constant dissipation, intellectual and mildly social, of 
those two summer months was mischievous to the frail revival of his 
health. At the dinner of the Literary Club, June 22, everyone 
noticed how ill he looked. Perhaps the true cause of this was a 
secret chagrin which we can now appreciate, the final apostasy of 
Mrs. Thrale from his friendship. At all events, Reynolds and Boswell 
were sufficiently frightened to set their heads together for the pur- 
pose of getting their old friend off to Italy. We are divided between 
satisfaction that the inevitable end did not reach the old man sociable 
in the midst of strange faces and foreign voices, and bewildered 
indignation at the still mysterious cabal which wrecked so amiable 
an enterprise. If Lord Thurlow was shifty, however, other friends 
were generous. Dr. Brocklesbury, the physician, pressed Johnson 
to become his guest that he might the more carefully attend upon 
him. From Ashbourne, whither he had been prevailed upon to go, 
he kept this last-mentioned friend well posted in the sad fluctuations 
of his health, and we see him gradually settling down again into 
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wretchedness. His mind recurred constantly to the approaching 
terror. To Dr. Burney he writes in August, “I struggle hard for 
life. I take physic and take air; my friend’s chariot is always 
ready. We have run this morning twenty-four miles, and could run 
forty-eight more. But who can run the race with death?” Re- 
flections of this class fill all his letters of that autumn; and in 
October he sums up his condition in saying to Heberden that “ the 
summer has passed without giving him any strength.” It is strange 
that still no one seemed to notice what is plain to us in every line of 
his correspondence, that Johnson was dying. With himself, however, 
the thought of death was always present; and even in discussing 
with Miss Seward so frivolous a theme as the antics of a learned 
pig, Jebnson was suddenly solemnised by recollecting that the pig 
had owed its life to its education. One hardly knows whether to 
smile or to sigh at the quaint and suggestive peroration: ‘ The pig, 
then, has no cause to complain ; protracted existence is a good recom- 
pense for very considerable degrees of torture.” To protract existence 
was now all Johnson’s thought, and he set his powerful will to aid 
him in the struggle. His only hopes were those which his strength 
of will supplied him with. .‘“ I will be conquered,” he said, ‘I will 
not capitulate.’ 

It was not till he reached London in November that he consented 
to capitulate. The terror of death was now upon him, indeed. ‘Love 
me as well as you can,” he wrote to Boswell; “ teach the young ones 
to love me.” On the 8th of November he closed the diary of his 
symptoms—his agri ephemeris—now become worse than useless. His 
suffering, dejection, and restless weakness left his brain, however, 
unclouded, and less than a week before the end he corrected an error 
in a line from Juvenal which Dr. Brocklesbury had carelessly recited. 
The chronicle of the rapid final decline is given with great sim- 
plicity and force by Hoole in that narrative of the last three weeks 
of the life of Dr. Johnson which he contributed to the Huropean 
Magazine in 1799, and which Mr. Napier has reprinted in one of the 
many appendices to his invaluable edition. At last, exactly a year 
after his original attack of asthma, the end came at seven o'clock in 
the evening of Monday, the 13th of December. — 

Devoid, as it is, of all the elements of external romance, there is 
perhaps no record of the extinction of genius which attracts more 
universal interest than this death of Samuel Johnson. So much of 
frivolity or so much of cant attends most of us even to the tomb, 
that the frank terror, expressed through a long life by this otherwise 
most manly and courageous person, has possessed a great fascination 
for posterity. The haunting insincerity of verse, particularly of 
eighteenth-century verse, had extracted even from Johnson, in the 
pages of The Vanity of Human Wishes, the usual rose-coloured com- 
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monplace about death being “Kind Nature’s signal for retreat ;” 
but he completely cleared his own mind of cant, even though a little 
clung about his singing robes. Boswell has given us an extraordinary 
instance of his habitual and dismal apprehensions in the celebrated 
conversation in 1769, which started with a discussion of David 
Hume’s supposed indifference to the idea of death. Not less familiar 
ure the passionate asseverations with which Johnson startled Mrs. 
Knowles and Miss Seward in 1778 by repeating again and again that 
to exist in pain is better, far better, than to cease to exist altogether. 
These and other revelations of Johnson’s conversation have perhaps led 
us to exaggerate his habitual terror. There are, at least, instances to 
be drawn from less hackneyed sources which display his attitude 
towards eternity less painfully. Of these perhaps the most remarkable 
is that recorded in the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, when, on a 
calm Sunday afternoon, sailing from Ramsay toSkye, Johnson delivered 
himself of a little homily. The text was a passage from The Cypress 
Grove of Drummond of Hawthornden, which Boswell had happened to 
quote. Drummond had said that a man should leave life as cheer- 
fully as a visitor who has examined an antiquary’s cabinet sees the 
curtain drawn again, and makes way to admit fresh pilgrims to the 
show. Johnson stripped the conceit to the skin, as he was in the 
habit of doing :— 


‘Yes, sir, if he is sure he is to be well after he goes out of it. Butif he is 
to grow blind after he goes out of the show-room, and never to see anything 
again, or if he does not know whither he is to go next, a man will not go 
cheerfully out of a show-room. No wise man will be contented to die if he 
thinks he is to go into a state of punishment. Nay, no wise man will be con- 
tented to die, if he thinks he is to fall into annihilation, for however unhappy 
any man’s existence may be, he would rather have it than not exist at all. 
No; there is no rational principle by which a man can die contented, but a 
trust in the mercy of God, through the merits of Jesus Christ.” 


The baldness of this statement, the resolute contempt of the author 
of it for the mere dress and ornament of language, throw not a little 
light upon the reason why, after the lapse of a hundred years, we 
still listen with so quick an interest and so personal an affection to 
all that is recorded of Johnson’s speech. The age in which we live 
cannot be entirely given up to priggishness and the dry rot of 
sentiment, so long as any considerable company in it are wont to 
hang upon Johnson’s lips, without being offended by his jocular 
brutality, his strenuous piety, or his unflinching enmity to affectation. 
Of course a class still exists, perhaps it never was more numerous 
than it now is, whose nerves and lungs can endure the strong light 
and tonic air of Johnson’s vigorous genius, and who rejoice to think 
that no one ever tamed their tiger-cat. To these such an anniversary 
as the present, not needed to remind them of one who is almost as 
real to them as any of their own relations, is yet valuable as giving 
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them a landmark from which they may look back and judge the 
effect that distance has upon the apparent and relative size of such 
a figure. This can be the only excuse, in a brief note such as this 
must be, for-dealing with facts and personages which are the abso- 
lute commonplaces of literary history. We may know our Boswell 
by heart, and be prepared to passa searching examination in Rasselas 
and in the Rambler, and yet be ready to listen for a moment with 
surprise to the voice which reminds us that a century has passed 
away since the great pontiff of literature died. 

How then does the noble and familiar figure strike us in looking 
backward from the year 1884? In ‘constant repercussion from 
one coxcomb to another,” have the sounds which he continued to 
make through a career of stormy talk ceased to preserve all their 
value and importance for us? How does he affect our critical vision 
now that we observe in relief against him such later talker-seers as 
Coleridge, De Quincey, and Carlyle? To these questions it is tem- 
perament more than literary acumen which will suggest the replies ; 
and the present writer has no intention at this particular moment of 
attempting to forestall the general opinion of the age. His only 
object in putting forth this brief note is to lay stress on the curious 
importance of temperament in dealing with what seems like a purely 
literary difficulty. The personality of all other English writers, in 
prose and verse, even of Pope, even of De Quincey, must eventually 
yield in interest to the qualities of their writing. In Dr. Johnson 
alone the writings yield to the personality, and in spite of the 
wonder of foreign critics such as M. Taine, he remains, and wili 
remain, although practically unread, one of the most potent of 
English men of letters. 

Must we not admit now, at the close of a century, that it is 
practically impossible to read him? Among the lesser men that 
surrounded him, there are many who have outstripped him in 
literary vitality. In verse he lags far behind Gray and Collins, 
Churchill and Chatterton; nay, if the Wanderer were by Johnson 
and London by Savage, the former would possess more readers than 
the latter now attracts. In prose, who shall venture to say that 
Johnson is the equal of Fielding, Smollett, Hume, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, or Burke ? We know that he is far less entertaining, far 
less versatile and brilliant, than any one of these. The Discourses of 
his direct disciple Reynolds are more often read, and with more 
pleasure, than those essays of Te Rambler from which their style 
was taken. As a dramatist, as a novelist, Johnson ranks below 
Douglas Home, below the inventor of Peter Wilkins. For years he 
laboured upon what was not literature at all, for other years on 
literature which the world has been obliged, against its will, to allow 
to disappear. When all is winnowed away which has become, in 
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itself, interesting only to scholars, there remains The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, a gnomic poem of tedious morality, singularly feeble 
in the second joint of almost every recurring distich ; Rasselas, a 
ronte in the French taste, insufferable in its lumbering machinery 
and pedantic ethics; the Lives of the Poets, in which prejudice, 
ignorance, and taste combine to irritate the connoisseur and bewilder 
the student. Such, with obvious exaggeration, and with wilful 
suppression of exceptional facts, the surviving literary labours of 
Johnson may be broadly described to be. The paradox is thata 
Johnsonian may admit all that, and yet hold to it that his hero is 
the principal Englishman of letters throughout the rich second half 
of the eighteenth century. In this Johnson is unique. Coleridge, 
for instance, was much more than a writer of readable works in prose 
and verse; but let an age arrive in which the Ancient Mariner, 
Christabel, and the Biographia Literaria are no longer read or 
admired, and Coleridge will scarcely be able, on the score of his 
personality alone, to retain his lofty position among men of letters. 
Yet this is what Johnson promises to succeed in continuing to do. 
No one will ever say again, with Byron, that the Lives of the Poets 
is ‘the finest critical work extant,” but that does not make Johnson 
ever so little a less commanding figure to us than he was to Byron. 

Let us consider for one moment the case of the unfortunate tragedy 
of Irene. There are very few of us who are capable of placing our 
hands upon our bosoms in the open sight of heaven and swearing 
that we have ever read it quite through. The Mourning Bride still 
counts its admirers, ‘and even Cato, but not Jrenc. Who among the 
staunchest and strongest Johnsonians can tell what hero it was that 
confessed, and upon what occasion, 

‘‘T thought (forgive me, fair!) the noblest aim, 
The strongest effort of a female soul 
Was but to choose the graces of the day,” 

without peeping furtively at the text? Nevertheless Zrene lives and 
always will live in the memory of men. But while other dramas 
exist on the strength of their dramatic qualities, this of Johnson’s 
lives on the personal qualities of the author himself. It is not the 
blank, blank verse, nor the heroine’s reflections regarding the mind 
of the Divine Being, nor the thrilling Turkish fable, nor the snip- 
snap dialogue about prodigies between Leontius and Demetrius, that 
preserves the memory of this tragedy. It is the anecdote of how 
Walmsley asked, melted by the sorrows of Irene, “ How can you 
possibly contrive to plunge her into deeper calamity?” and how 
Johnson answered, with a reference to his friend’s office, “ Sir, I can 
put her into the spiritual court!” It is the eagerness which 
George III. expressed to possess the original MS. of the play. It is 
the monstrous folly which made Cave suppose that the Royal Society 
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would be a likely body to purchase the copyright of it. It is the 
screams of the audience at Drury Lane when they saw Mrs. Prit- 
chard with the bowstring round her neck. It is the garb in which 
Johnson insisted on dressing to look on at the performance, in a 
scarlet waistcoat, and with a gold-laced hat on his head. It is the 
tragedian’s unparalleled frankness about the white silk stockings. 
These are the things which we recall when Jvene is mentioned, and 
if the play had been performed in dumb show, if it had been a ballet, 
an opera, or a farce, its place in literary history would be just wher« 
it is, no higherand no lower. Such is the curious fate which attends 
all Johnson’s works, the most interesting of them is not so interesting 
as the stories which cluster around its authorship. 

This personal interest which we all feel in the sayings and 
doings of Johnson is founded so firmly on his broad humanity that 
we need not have the slightest fear of its cessation or diminution. 
The habits of thought and expression which were in vogue in the 
eighteenth century may repeat themselves, as some of us expect, in 
the twentieth, or our children may become more captious, more 
violent, more ungraceful in their tastes than we are ourselves. The 
close of the preface to the Dictionary may cease to seem pathetic, or 
may win more tributes of tears than ever. The reputation of John- 
son does not stand or fall by the appetite of modern readers for the 
Life of Savage or even for the Letter to Lord Chesterficld. It depends 
on the impossibility of human beings ever ceasing to watch with 
curiosity ‘‘ the very pulse of the machine” when it is displayed as 
Johnson displayed it through the fortunate indiscretions of his 
friends, and when it is on the whole so manly, wholesome, brave, 
honest, and tender as it was in his. There will always be readers 
and admirers of what Johnson wrote. Let us welcome them; but 
let us not imagine that Johnson, as a great figure in letters, depends 
upon their suffrages. The mighty Samuel Johnson, the anniversary 
of whose death both hemispheres of the English-speaking race will 
solemnise on the 13th of this month, is not the author of this or 
that laborious contribution to prose or verse, but the convulsive 
invalid who ‘“seesawed” over the Grotius, the courageous old 
Londoner who trusted his bones among the stormy Hebrides, the 
autocrat of the Literary Club, the lover of all the company of blue- 
stockings, the unequalled talker, the sweet and formidable friend, 
the truculent boon-companion, the child-like Christian, who, for all 
his ghostly terrors, contrived at last “to die contented, trusting in 
the mercy of God, through the merits of Jesus Christ.”” If the com- 
pleted century finds us with any change at all of our feelings regard- 
ing him, it is surely merely this, that the passage of time is steadily 
making his faults seem more superficial and accidental, and his 
merits more striking, more essential, more pathetical and pleasing. 

Epmunp Goss. 
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“ Hats off for Mr. Speaker.’ Well can I recall the first occasion on 
which I heard the stern order of the police on duty in the lobby of 
the House of Commons. I was an Eton boy on a visit to a relation 
who was M.P. for a borough now extinct, when in fulfilment of an 
old promise he took me to hear a debate. We arrived just at the 
moment when the Speaker was announced, and so had to wait with 
the crowd of parliamentary agents, place-seekers, and constituents, 
who in those days, as in the present, thronged the lobby, and thus 
I witnessed with awe the ceremony of the-Speaker’s entrance. The 
first announcement of a deep-voiced usher was simply ‘“ Mr. 
Speaker,” then there was a prolonged sensation, the energetic police 
clearing a passage for the first commoner in England—when even 
my respected relative and other M.P.’s were requested to stand back. 
Then the ‘‘ Hats off for Mr. Speaker” heralded his immediate appear- 
ance. He was preceded by the serjeant-at-arms carrying the mace, 
and followed by his train-bearer and chaplain. As he passed every 
one bowed low. And when he entered the House, I could see, 
before the doors were closed, that the members all rose and paid him 
the same mark of respect. With a beating heart I had to wait until 
the prayers were concluded before my relative could ask for an order 
for my admission. At last this rite, which seemed to me inter- 
minable, was over, the doors were opened, and out rushed the 
members, who I was informed had only come down early to secure 
their places. After a brief delay the doorkeeper beckoned to me, and 
I was placed under the gallery. It was a happy moment when for 
the first time I found myself seated in the House of Commons. This 
was the first step in the fulfilment of the dream of my political 
ambition. One of the members sitting near me, with that kindly 
interest which courteous age never fuils to show to youth, answered 
the many questions he invited me to put to him. As the Ministers 
and the leaders of the Opposition took their seats on the two front 
benches, all my faculties were absorbed in the interest of the place. 
And when the members crowded in, for a great discussion was anti- 
cipated later in the evening, the scene even in the temporary rooms 
which the House of Commons at that time occupied was to me grand 
and imposing. This was the transition period, before Barry had 
completed his Gothic, inconvenient, extravagant, so-called “ Palace 
of Westminster ;” but the commonest barn, when filled by the first 
representative assembly in the world, must have been regarded with 
intense interest by a young enthusiastic outsider. I remember what 
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struck me most on this, my introduction to public life, was the 
remarkable combination of traditional ceremonial with almost repub- 
lican manners; the respect with which members approached the 
Chair or addressed the House through ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,” every member, 
even the Ministers, bowing whenever they changed their seats or 
left the House ; and the professed respect with which his ruling was 
received on every point of order. Yet all this time members were 
lounging in their places, the majority with their hats on, seemingly 
quite indifferent to the question before the House. It certainly did 
not occur to me that it was one of very great interest—a Water Bill 
for some great city ; but as my friend told me that it was intended 
to divide the House upon it, in my innocence I expressed my sur- 
prise how members could vote on a question unless they paid attention 
to the debate. And then he said, to my still greater astonishment, 
“Oh, if we only voted on matters we knew anything of, we should 
be saved a deal of trouble in walking in and out of the lobby.” 
3ut the division was called; the Speaker rose and said, ‘‘ Strangers 
must withdraw ;’’ I was huddled out with others ignominiously into 
the hall, but after the division was readmitted to my place, when the 
real interest of the evening commenced. 

For there, ranged in battle array, were the great men eloquent of 
that day. I saw in the flesh the great leaders of men. The 
‘power of thought and magic of the mind’”’ were no longer abstrac- 
tions, but embodied in ‘the chiefs of the parties. It was the reali- 
eation of my boyish, dreams. Iwas too preoccupied with my own 
impressions to follow the debate closely. The hours slipped away, 
and I could not believe it was two o'clock when the debate was 
adjourned. Then there was a rush out of the House, a kind of ‘“‘sauve 
qui peut.” I returned to the outer hall, and heard the cry, “‘ Who 
goes home ?”’ shouted at every door. ‘“ Who goes home? does not 
every one go home?” I inquired of my relative, who found me 
struggling in the crowd. ‘Yes, my boy; but a hundred years 
sirce members had to walk home together to protect, each other from 
the footpads or mohawks. There were no new police then, and so each 
member called out in answer to ‘ Who goes home ?’ in which direc- 
tion his home was situated.” 

Forty years have swept by, and again I have stood in the lobby to 
see the new Speaker take the chair for the first time since his elec- 
tion. Again I hear “ Hats off for Mr. Speaker,”’ and Mr. Peel passes 
by with dignified mien, and appearance worthy of Vandyck, and 
justifiable conscious pride. Within this long period of time it is 
remarkable how few have been the changes in the Speakers of the 
House. Charles Shaw-Lefevre, now Viscount Eversley, at the time 
I speak of filled the Chair. And it may be said of him as was said 
of Mr. Franklin, when he resigned the embassy in Paris, “‘ He may 
be succeeded, but can never be replaced.” Never was his equal as a 
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Speaker, not only by his personal qualities, which endeared him to all, 
but for his eminent merit. His noble appearance added to his great 
authority. When he rose and called “ Order, order,” his deep voice 
echoed through the House, and imposed on the most refractory 
members. Hearing that voice, it was possible to realise the effect 
produced by Lord Chatham when he said, “Sugar,” and the word 
called forth a laugh. He then looked round the House and said, 
“Sugar, sugar, sugar.’’ Who will laugh at “sugar” now? The 
secret of such magnetic power is that self-confidence and earnest 
conviction which Mr. Shaw-Lefevre possessed in the highest degree. 
He was Speaker from 1839 to 1857. Mr. John Evelyn Denison 
succeeded him, and retained the post until 1872, when the late 
Speaker was unanimously elected. And now in 1884 Mr. Peel 
opens a new volume of parliamentary history. ‘To those who 
take what some may consider a sentimental view of politics, the 
election of a new Speaker affords matter for much contemplation. 
It is an epoch in parliamentary life. ‘“ Through what new scenes 
and changes may he pass” during his tenure of office if he 
retains the post as long as his predecessors! So far as Mr. Peel is 
personally concerned, he starts under tae most favourable auspices. 
The name of his illustrious father is still on the lips and lives in the 
hearts of men, and the sons have not proved unworthy of the sire. 
Mr. Peel’s speech at his election was a masterpiece of good taste 
and noble expression. With a dignified manner and an admirable 
voice—for a good voice is as “ excellent a thing ”’ in a Speaker as it is 
in a woman—tall, calm, and self-possessed, it may be hoped that he 
will by force of character regain for the Chair some of the authority 
which it has certainly lost of late, for no rules against obstruction 
and disorderly conduct can be so good as the dignity and personal 
influence of the Speaker when he rules in the House. 

On my return to Eton I gave my friends a glowing description of 
this peep into parliamentary life. Over and over again I had to 
repeat my story —to tell how solemnly Sir Robert spoke, how 
Palmerston chuckled, to convey a notion of Lord John’s admirable 
periods, and Lord Stanley’s eloquence. I was the hero of the Pop 
for the remainder of the term. Itso happend that none of my school- 
fellows had ever passed the sacred portals of the House, and few had 
looked on the real live Ministers of the Crown. So when I now 
took part in our debates I was supposed to bring to the discussion 
something of practical knowledge of parliamentary usages. But a 
grander sphere for our ambitions opened to us when we exchanged 
the Pop for the Union, for we all left for Cambridge at the end of 
the term. The first great question to be discussed there was the 
election of a president. There were no less than three candidates ;* and 


(1) This clection gave rise to a number of epigrams and squibs. In one it was sug- 
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the canvassing out of doors, and excitement within the old room at 
the Hoop—for at that time our ambition never contemplated being so 
grandly lodged as the Union is at present—was worthy of the rising 
aspirants for political life. Our president elected, the notice paper 
was covered with subjects for debate. We discussed the merits of 
Charles I., James II., Cromwell, and, as may well be imagined, the 
Whigs (Radicals there were none) were always in a great minority. 
Indeed, it is not amid ancient halls, beautiful chapels, royal and 
religious foundations, where every stone is associated with the past, 
that it was likely that young men would disregard the glorious 
traditions and history of their country. Thus it was at Cambridge 
forty years since. Whether that lapse of time has changed the tone of 
ideas we must learn from the present generation; but Whig or 
Tory, Literal or Conservative, the love of Alina Mater must always 
exercise a very Conservative influence on undergraduates. 
These happy college days came to an end, and soon after we left 
college practical political life opened for us all; the memories of 
Eton boyhood, the friendships of college, were now to be cemented 
by parliamentary sympathies. It did so happen that of our set at 
college no less than eight were returned to Parliament the same 
year, and, what was more remarkable, with one exception sat on 
the same side of the House, and it follows sat on the same bench, 
which was known as the “ Boys’ Bench.” It was a happy day when 
we all took our seats. There can be few more interesting moments in 
any life, however full of incident it may be, than that when a young 
man enters the House for the first time as member; how mucin 
more so when surrounded by equally fortunate friends. It is not 
surprising if the feeling of exultation is great, and that a band of 
eager, earnest young men really think themselves a power in the 
State. And truly in some sense youth in public life is a power; 
politics have not then become a trade. The emotions are true, and 
their expression noble and convincing. In the present case, seven 
friends determined to agree and to support each other were certain 
to command public attention and sympathy: To cheer each other’s 
speeches, to rise in each other’s support whenever it was required, to 
use our young lungs in shouts of approval of our own opinions, 
and to put down any opposition, is a very simple bond of union. 
“‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico ;” and as our cheers echoed through 
the House our numbers were greatly exaggerated by the popular 
imagination. Besides, nothing is more magnetic than enthusiasm 
and cheering, and we soon found our party increased, although on 
gested that all the three candidates should be returned, the President's chair being 
provided with seats on either side. 
‘‘ Wings to our chair, take heed it does not fly, 
Like Cassiopea, to the upper sky ; 
Heaven grant it may, provided that it bear 

The three Co-Presidents to twinkle there.” 
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too many occasions, it must be admitted, our only merit was the posses- 
sion of that quality which Danton asserted was the most requisite 
for a statesman, “ audacity.” 

The “laudator temporis acti” is found in all times and in all 
societies, from school to extreme age—there is always a tendency to 
overpraise the past; as time speeds on, it seems that all things 
around us greatly change, and as we believe deteriorate. We 
even talk of old-fashioned summers and winters, when it may be 
that the change is in our own circulation of the blood. I think, 
however, it must be generally admitted by those who have passed 
nearly half a century in the House of Commons, that the Parlia- 
ment of 1844 was very different to that of 1884. Whether for 
the better or worse is another question, but the difference cannot 
be denied. The common phrase at the former period that the 
House of Commons was the best club in England in no way exag- 
gerated its social importance. A club it certainly still remains, 
and there are many well-known members who hire a bedroom in the 
immediate vicinity and pass the whole day within the precincts of 
the House, where all the wants of mind and body are provided for ; 
but its social consideration is not what it was. Formerly, whatever 
a young man’s rank and position, it was strengthened by the addi- 
tion of M.P. to his name. ‘To other men not favoured by fortune, it 
was the first stage towards the realisation of all hopes and ambition 
if they were not born in the purple, but Lene nati—it was the golden 
key to open the doors of the most exclusive circles. It may well be 
imagined, therefore, that when our sct of college friends, some of 
them kinsmen, entered the House at the same time, their progress 
would be watched with great interest. How much more so when 
each, full of youthful vanity, thought himself capable of achieving 
any position, and when all were united not only by the ties of Siuad> 
ships, but by the “ mutual admiration ” principle in its fullest deve- 
lopment. 

Forty years since—in those pleasant times—fashion and literature 
were intimately associated with public life. Even a certain dandyism 
was not without consideration in the House of Commons. Rude 
apparel and rude speeches were not regarded as characteristics of a 
practical politician ; political questions were the familiar topics of the 
salons, as well as of the lobbies ; the social position of a Minister was 
not unimportant. And hospitality was generously extended to his 
supporters, in many cases to opponent and to friend alike. Lord 
John Russell, in his evidence before the Diplomatic Committee, said 
he had never contracted a debt until he came into office ; and yet the 
salary of a Secretary of State is £5,000 a-year, Classical studies 
were considered necessary for a gentleman’s education, and had their 
due weight with the House. This blending of social and political 
circles was attended with more than mere party advantages. By 
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mixing in society all politicians, and especially Ministers, heard more 
of public opinion than when restricted to their own partial set of 
friends. The opinions and feelings of other classes found their 
representatives among the upper, and thus, if the ostrich hid his 
head, there were those ever ready to clear the sand away and let him 
see the full extent of any danger near. 

For us, especially strong through our esprit de corps, these social 
advantages presented the greetest attraction. There were the 
“‘noctes coenaque,” the gay parties, the delightful political coteries, 
where we were invited to express our own views, however crude and 
impracticable they might be. The great ladies féted the young legis- 
lators who so boldly asserted that the destinies of the future depended 
on them. Even the ‘“Ultimi Romani,” the political giants who 
guarded the portals of the last half of the nineteenth century, were 
kind and genial to the hopefulness of youth, in which they seemed 
to sce their early days of political warfare renewed. How pleasantly 
and courteously did the ‘old men eloquent ” listen to our idle talk 
and unbend to us boys, and tell many an anecdote of the still older 
race of statesmen, who had bequeathed to them the inheritance of 
noble ideas and the traditions of unrivalled eloquence. How eagerly 
did we listen to descriptions of Pitt and Fox, of the wit of Sheridan, 
the grand periods of Grey, and, above all, the story of Canning, who 
represented to us all that was chivalrous, noble, and great. When 
will be seen again such gatherings as at the veteran chief of the Old 
Guard of the Church and State, Lord Lyndhurst, where the charm 
and grace of the young wife beamed on the heights of his intellectual 
grandeur. Welcomed we also were at that sa/on in Berkeley Square, 
presided over by one noble in heart as in presence, who collected 
around her all that was brilliant in art, literature, science, and 
politics ; where all were weleomed who were worthy to teach or apt 
to learn. And then there was Gore House. Who that was ever 
received in that home of taste (now, as if by the irony of fate, 
replaced by the Albert Hall) can ever forget the happy moments 
passed there? Ah! what illustrious names crowd on the mind of 
those who were bade welcome by the presiding genius of the place, 
with a grace as much surpassing the grace of her sex as the grace 
of the sex surpasses ours; with a charm beyond the reach of art, as 
it sprang from the heart. How pleasantly the hours passed when 
eloquent and often gentle voices gave an interest to even ordinary 
topics ; while the higher subjects of art and taste were ever reviewed 
by master minds, who enlivened or adorned whatever they dwelt on. 
And the dandies were found there, who added to the charm of the 
circle ; for to be a dandy in those days was to possess all the varied 
accomplishments which constitute a finished gentleman. Forty 
years since there were many other houses in which it was the cus- 
tom to be at home in the evening, the “ prima seras,” so that an 
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agreeable society could be obtained without the infliction of a morn- 
ing call or the ordeal of a five-o’clock tea. Thus the precious hours 
of the day—the “ gold dust of time ’—were not encroached upon, 
for there is much force in Victor Hugo’s mot, ‘‘ Le jour est canaille; 
les hommes d’esprit allume leur esprit quand le ciel allume les 
étoiles.” It may well be imagined how charming all this was to 
young men entering public life. It is but fair to say that our 
lives were not entirely passed in self-indulgence. Much as 
each of us emulated an Alcibiades or Admirable Crichton in 
the combination of work and pleasure, we did really take a 
great interest in public affairs, and were regular attendants in 
the House. It was at least our merit to start the new creed of 
politics, that of reconciling love of tradition and deep Conser- 
vative instincts with entire confidence in and sympathy with the 
people, and every measure in which their welfare was considered 
had our earnest support. It was about this time that the Factory 
Bills were discussed in Parliament; and the heartless indifference 
of the great manufacturers to the comfort and well-being of those 
dependent on them was exposed in unmeasured terms. The effect 
produced by Mr. Ferrand when for the first time he rose to address 
the House will never be forgotten by those who were present. It 
was a striking scene. Dantonesque in appearance, in a voice suited 
to his powerful frame, he thundered forth his denunciation of the 
* devil’s dust ” and the “truck ” system. His voice rang through 
the House as he stood up like an avenging angel, hurling forth his 
terrible epithets. With a thorough practical knowledge of his sub- 
ject, he was able to expose the whole system, based on hard, heartless 
cruelty and meanness. From that hour the worst abuses of the 
manufacturers’ factory system were doomed. The House was over- 
awed by the trumpet voice of truth. And when the orator resumed his 
place, the cheers rolled round from bench to bench; members left their 
places to congratulate and shake hands with the new Mirabeau. It 
was a great revelation ; one speech had rendered his name historical ; 
and it was a proud moment for the Boys’ Bench when he entered 
the House the next day and took his seat with us. 

I cannot remember that we were eager for office; it may have 
been that the prospect of obtaining such places as we aspired to was 
far distant. In fact we lived in a world of ourown. We thought 
that we had inaugurated a new policy of progressive Conservatism. 
And there was some truth in it. Meanwhile we had our political 
discussions, to which sometimes outsiders were admitted. On these 
occasions we reviewed every political question and solved every 
social problem. Then we resolved to start a newspaper; here was 
a wide field for our various views if not varied experiences. After 
many meetings it was found to be impossible to arrive at a satis- 
factory prospectus, so we had to content ourselves with more 
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humbly representing our ideas in the several papers which were 
kindly open to our contributions. 

But ours was not the enly parliamentary section. These were the 
days of individual political life. Before our time Sir William 
Molesworth and Mr. Leader constituted themselves a party, with 
power to add to their number. They gave parliamentary dinners 
and receptions, in the full persuasion that the future destinies of the 
country depended on them. What Sir William Molesworth might 
have become no one can say, for he was of pre-eminent ability, an 
admirabie speaker, and close reasoner ; but he was taken away before 
the noontide of his morn of promise, and with him departed the 
hopes of that small section. 

Our little réunions were less ambitious, although the loftiest 
ambition discovered in our loyal and hearty union a means of success. 
An individual member of Parliament, however brilliant, can achieve 
little unless he represents an idea, and that idea is advocated by a 
certain number of supporters. Here was a great opening for a 
master-mind who could develop and give a practical form to our 
crude and vague popular sympathies. We had touched the right 
chord, and a leader was required to harmonise and regulate the 
movement. So it was, if not eminent ourselves, we could assist 
others to eminence. And after the lapse of forty years, the prin- 
ciples which are crystallizing among Conservatives are based on 
those which were maintained by us when we entered public life. 

Forty years ago nothing was heard about obstruction. The House 
of Commons managed its own affairs, and members were not 
dragooned into propriety. It is to be feared that what was said of 
it then cannot be said at the present time, “that the good taste of 
the House as a whole was superior to that of any individual mem- 
ber.”” If ever the Speaker rose to “ order,” his decision was never 
questioned ; and little mercy was then shown to any who violated 
the propricties of parliamentary etiquette. Debates were closed 
when the subject had been fairly and fully discussed, in a very 
summary manner. Thecries of “Divide! divide!” ‘Order! order!” 
were so loud and continuous, that few cared to rouse the tempest of 
indignation. Moreover, there was a feeling that it was not good 
taste to stand against the general sentiment of the House. All this 
is changed, hence the new rules against obstruction, which it must 
be admitted are injurious to the independence and freedom of par- 
liamentary life. In fact, there existed much more of the frank, 
cheery, straightforward element. There may have been many 
members whose antecedents it was not desirable to inquire into, but 
on the whole it was an assemblage of gentlemen; indeed, was even 
regarded by the most eminent men at home and abroad as the 
noblest representative body in the world, one to which it was an 
honour to belong. 
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There is one great difference between the House of Commons of 
this day and forty years since—a difference and abuse which a 
little foresight might have guarded against. Then it was rare to 
see any question printed on the notice paper; now and then one 
might be found among the motions, but it was certain to be on some 
urgent and important matter on which early information was very 
desirable. The time and patience of the Legislature was not ex- 
hausted by some member asking the Home Secretary why a new 
handle has not been put to some parish pump. Nor was the Foreign 
Secretary called upon to produce the correspondence with a bags- 
man who was arrested for not paying his hotel bill. Members had 
a greater sense of their individual responsibility and more self- 
respect. It has been well remarked that on both sides of the 
House there was a deeper regard for authority. Ministers were 
not then nightly placed in a pillory to submit to the moral tor- 
ture of question pelting. Seventy or eighty questions on one night 
is sufficient to tire the patience, not only of Ministers, but of all 
right-thinking men who do not wish to see our parliamentary 
system held up to ridicule by a shameful abuse of privileges on the 
part of independent members. Whatever may have been the defects 
of the House of Commons forty years since, certainly dulness was not 
one of them. It was anything but commonplace and colourless. 
All sorts and conditions of men were represented init. The small 
boroughs returned as a rule highly educated men, who maintained 
the dignity of the House, and brought to the discussion of public 
questions great historic reading and a thorough knowledge of the 
constitution. Every class in the country was represented ; but the 
working classes, as has been already observed, had no greater advo- 
cates and friends than the new generation of young statesmen. It is 
true that there were fewer lawyers, it may be fewer members of the 
Stock Exchange, who regard public life as a profitable investment. 
There was then infinitely less of the dead level of mediocrity. 
The standard for success in the House was a high one. No one could 
hope to gain and retain the attention of the House unless he had 
something worth hearing to say, and could say it well. Speaking 
for the sake of making a speech or of pleasing constituents was not 
tolerated. Debates were not carried on night after night in one con- 
tinuous flow of dull prolixity. The House of Commons at that time 
was a great school to teach men their true altitude, as Goethe says, 
“how they stood and where.” Many a country orator, the great 
social centre of his parish, who was expected by all his relatives and 
neighbours to rouse the House by his eloquence, found himself 
lamentably disillusioned as a new member. He had, and still has, 
a claim on the attention of the House; but if he pretended to too 
much, or, what was worse, fell into boredom, he had little chance of 
being listened to on any future occasion. 
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It is not possible to deny that the Reform Bill of 1867 has affected 
the relations of the body of the House with the Government and 
also with the Speaker. Forty years since offenders against authority 
were rare, or if they existed they were speedily put down by the 
general condemnation of the House. Proud of the position of being 
a member of this great representative assembly, each one was 
desirous of maintaining its dignity. Except &t rare intervals, when 
there was great exasperation, and a small section, such as the 
Brass Band, endeavoured to obstruct all legislation, the business of 
the country was transacted in a manner worthy of its great tradi- 
tions. No one dared openly to avow his intention to render all 
public business difficult to transact. Is the present state of things 
the result of the Reform Bill of 1867? We may not unfairly 
assume such to be the case. It was truly a “leap in the dark,” a 
leap into the unknown with the British Constitution. By all think- 
ing men, by all parties except that of anarchy, this consequence of 
the Bill must be for ever lamented. And only to think on what slight 
accidents do the most important events of national as well as of indi- 
vidual life depend. Little did the Conservative party imagine when 
they were summoned in 1867 to a meeting in Downing Street that 
Household Suffrage would be proposed for their acceptance by their 
great leaders. The room was full and expectation was keen, for it 
was well known that if the measure to be submitted to the party 
was not approved of, the resignation of the Government was to be 
announced at the meeting of the House. When Lord Derby brought 
forward in his speech this astounding measure every countenance 
was filled with blank dismay. There was unbroken silence—not a 
cheer, not a word—until Sir William Heathcote rose, and speaking of 
himself as one of the well-known most faithful supporters of his 
party, expressed his deep regret that he must after that leave them, 
for never could he vote for a measure which, in his opinion, would 
destroy the time-honoured Constitution. When he ceased the silence 
was still unbroken. It was clear that at any rate the majority of 
those present sympathised with the sentiments which, with faltering 
accents, he had expressed. After a long pause Mr. Henley, the 
Nestor of the party, rose. On him the future of England depended. 
Rarely does it fall to the lot of one man by his opinion to decide 
the fate of the nation. All present thought that he would express 
himself in the same sense as Sir William Heathcote. To the utter 
astonishment of the meeting he announced his intention to support 
the measure. He was not permitted to conclude his speech. ‘ All 
Eton ” burst forth in the cheer Lord Derby gave. Let the future of 
England take care of itself, the Government was saved. It was 
fondly believed that a grateful people would support their political 
parents. At any rate there was no given time to consider the future. 
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H[ad not the highest authority proclaimed that “ sufficient for the 
day is the evilthereof” ? Whatever might happen, the Government 
had been rescued from destruction, and the noble hope was expressed 
of “dishing the Whigs.” 

Alas ! when either party in the State desires to destroy, or, in classic 
language of modern politics, ‘dish,’ the other, there is something 
more likely to be “dished,” and that which is much more to be prized 
than any party, namely, the high tone of Parliament. And this is 
what all those who love the country better than party must now 
lament. If noisy and discordant factions have interfered with the 
conduct of business, the cause must be sought in the different classes 
now returned to Parliament. This sacrifice of temperate discussion 
and quiet business is dearly purchased even by an extension of the 
franchise. It has been said by a great authority ‘that England 
will never be ruined except by her Parliament.”’ Let us hope that the 
day of this degradation of the House of Commons is not dawning 
upon us. Instead of wishing to “dish” each other, instead of 
playing a game of ‘‘ brag” with the popular favour as the stake, the 
leaders of both historic parties should dread the discredit of Parlia- 
mentary Government. It is sad to say that the British Constitution 
does not command the admiration of other countries as it formerly 
did, and the estimation of the English character was so blended 
with the national that the individual has suffered in the same 
degree. The Emperor Alexander once said, ‘If I wished to express 
the highest sense of honour I should say, On the word of an English 
gentleman.” It,is to be feared that such an observation would 
scarcely be thought appropriate to the present generation, for the 
standard of our public men is not what it was. There has been too 
great a sacrifice of principle for the sake of office—a grave reckless- 
ness of consequences which has distressed all those who are not 
drawn into the vortex of bitter party struggles. Still let us hope 
that the time prophesied by Mr. Bright at Manchester in 1850 is far 
distant. In that famous speech he said, “ We live in an age of 
agitation. I am one who greatly approve of this state of things. 
There is a party in this country rapidly moving on towards a 
democracy. The glorious Constitution of Crown, Lords, and Com- 
mons is, in fact, an imposture which it is a part of my duty to 
expose.’ Mr. Bright has in his later years changed his views in 
this respect. He now sees the value of the glorious Constitution ; 
and let us hope that future Parliaments, even when more fully and 
directly representing the nation, will cling to that Constitution which 
is associated not only with the glories but with the liberties of the 
people. 

A Youne Encianp PEER. 
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THE extraordinary growth of agricultural America will not fail to 
be attributed by those who have watched it to the adaptability of 
the American nation. When we contrast the spirit of Transatlantic 
enterprise with the apathetic plodding on in old lines which is to be 
witnessed here, the present distress is to a considerable extent 
accounted for. An analogy of great interest offers itself in the position 
of England now and the position of Wyoming when six years since 
I became a citizen of that western territory. During those six years 
by draining the cattle of the west and south toward the markets of 
the world we have increased our herds some 500 per cent.; and the 
wealth of our settlers per capita is probably greater than that of any 
community in the world. What Wyoming effected in stocking her 
prairies to their full capacity, by breeding, but particularly by 
importation, England is able to do to-day. Just as Wyoming 
drained Oregon and Nevada toward the markets of the east, so can 
England now drain Wyoming. But for Tory legislation by means 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts, I could to-day stock Leicestershire 
with cheap cows, and make a handsome profit out of farming at 
home, and it is no light accusation that existing legislation should be 
forcing young England into exile, because whereas we could, if we 
might, stock farms cheaply and remain at home, we are yet driven 
from England by legislation which prohibits our purchasing in the 
cheapest market. At present we are free to starve at home or live 
abroad, an ungracious alternative, if unnecessary. Nor is it clear that 
England is the gainer by driving the enterprise and intelligence of 
the community into foreign lands and foreign citizenship. I am 
not ignoring the immense losses sustained by England from epi- 
demics of cattle disease ; Western Europe—not England merely— 
has just ‘been visited by one of these disease waves, which on the 
Continent as in England, has for the present exhausted itself; 
but although Dame Partington, in the guise of Mr. Duckham, is 
congratulating the country on the success attending the omnipotent 
mop, I am yet anxious to ask the entire community whether the 
present legislation by Contagious Diseases Acts is not merely worth- 
less for the purpose in view, but is also to be held directly responsible 
for the present distressed condition of British agriculture. I am 
content to believe that these measures were the outcome of an honest 
attempt to stamp out plagues. Atthe same time a large section 
of the body of consumers is equally convinced that the general interest 
has been sacrificed to a misguided effort to bolster up the profits of 
British farms and the rents of British landlords. If this fulse idea of 
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Protection did prevail, never was political disingenuousness so severely 
punished. The principle of those excellent old English leases which 
required that all hay obtained froma farm should not be sold, but should 
be fed on that farm so that an equivalent in the shape of farmyard 
manure should be returned to the fertility of the soil, this principle 
has been deliberately negatived in legislation by that party tradition- 
ally supposed to be most vitally concerned in the prosperity of agri- 
culture. In the place of our meat supply, produced by our own 
soil, and in a chemical cycle returning itself to our soil, we now 
have as a result of these restrictions a perfect plague of dead meat, 
beef, mutton and bacon, pouring in from all parts of the world. 
And still there is, if not a large party, at least a very noisy party, 
in the country who, posing as the friend of the farmer, are clamorous 
for more port slaughter and more restrictions. 

To compensate our soil then for all the dead meat imported, 
which, fattened abroad, has left its fertilities in other lands, our 
farmers, their capital ever shrinking, have had recourse to every 
sort of chemical fertiliser, to supply the want of natural farmyard 
manures. Peruvian abominations at fourteen pounds a ton have 
been poured into the soil, to exhaust without enriching, to force 
without fertilising. If anyone doubts that this dosing with am- 
moniates has done more to impoverish agriculture than all the 
terrors of disease, let him pasture a flock of geese on his field, and 
watch how quickly the sterility of the soil will be effected. That 
the land has escaped absolute sterility is mainly owing to heavy 
frequent rains and our system of drainage. The farmers’ capital 
in the form of guano has been washed through the soil to the drain, 
through the drain to the ocean, and if we would watch the un- 
broken round of nature’s operations, we can again find it in the 
water, in the shell of the mollusk, in the composition of the fish, 
absorbed again into the system of the bird, and again sent earth- 
ward to harass the poor farmer who alone is precluded from a share 
of profit in the perfect cycle of nature’s great laboratory. 

If we look to the present condition of English agriculture, is 
it not the case that fully a third of the soil of England is mort- 
gaged to a value that it would be at present impossible to 
realise, so well do mortgagees understand the extreme delicacy of 
the situation that they dare not foreclose? A friend of mine was 
recently anxious to invest in America some part of fifty thousand 
pounds which he had “secured” by a mortgage on an estate in 
the Midlands. The property in question had been valued as lately 
as 1877 at £120,000. On attempting to withdraw his fifty thou- 
sand, my friend was met by a financial statement, which I doubt not 
would find a parallel in many an English county. The local banks 
had advanced also on a second mortgage £20,000, and yet my friend 
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was warned that if the property were forced for sale on the present 
glutted market, it was impossible that even his first charge could be 
satisfied! This, then, is the position, mortgagors and mortgagees 
alike are waiting in blank dismay for some light to appear; each 
man is looking to his neighbour; if a cataclysm is impending, at 
least there is a community of misfortune. No one seems to think 
that a day of reckoning can be long delayed, nor that England by 
adapting herself to new methods and altered conditions of supply 
can once again restore herself both agriculturally and commercially 
to her pride of place. 

What, then, are the conditions on which this depression rests ? 
And how can they be remedied? As to the first question, the 
answer is simple; the second is, it seems to me, scarcely less 
easy to resolve. The free trade that has swamped England with 
cheap produce from a world of great areas has induced both the 
present low range of prices and that intimate connection of those 
areas with Great Britain by steamships and railroads. Free trade 
has been supplemented by cheap transportation, and the latter being 
a force of ever-varying magnitude needs at all times the closer 
attention. It is not at this moment free trade that is crushing 
our farmers to the earth, so much as the enormous over-production 
of steam shipping on the Clyde and the Tyne, which has so reduced 
cost of freightage that I have this year seen both maize and 
wheat shipped from America which, needed for ballast, was car- 
ried absolutely free. The same state of things has equally resulted 
from the immense extension of the American railroad system. Thus 
it will be seen that the thrift of English capitalists, showing itself in 
the over-manufacture of ships and foreign railroads, has hoist them 
with their own petard by narrowing the margin of all profits; and 
the accumulation of capital not having been followed by a due expan- 
sion of trade consumption, the cost of freight from abroad has been 
forced down to a point which is leaving ships and railroads no profit, 
and is ruining the English farmer. The present range of prices, then, 
is artificially low. If wheat is selling down to thirty-two shillings, 
it is because ships and railroads are competing so actively for freights 
that the profit of either business is merely nominal. When the 
directors of the Cunard Steamship Company declared this year their 
inability to pay a dividend, though all the time their ships were fully 
loaded both with passengers and freight, it forced on public recogni- 
tion a fact well known, that the whole commercial world is suffering 
from an unhealthy competition, the result of over-production. Asa 
further proof of this, the gross earnings of American railroads are 
showing up magnificently, but notwithstanding an increased economy 
everywhere apparent, the net earnings in almost every case show a 


large falling off. 
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Nor would it be proper to conclude my statement of the causes of 
depression, without alluding necessarily very briefly to a cause of 
which the farmer has heard little, because although it has more 
largely contributed to his present impoverishment than has all the 
disease since the beginning of the world, it has not as yet been 
found suitable for the manufacture of political capital—I refer to 
the rapid and continuous appreciation in the value of gold. The 
brisk output of gold resulting from the discoveries in California and 
then in Australia has now long ceased. The Comstock gold lode, 
which during the interval has to some extent filled the gap, is also 
exhausted and no considerable new discoveries are announced. Gold 
being comparatively a soft metal, the wear and tear and the loss by 
friction is very continuous ; the absorption also of the pure metal into 
gold plate, ornaments and house decoration, is considerable. Added 
to this, the United States and Germany have recently been very 
heavy buyers in the gold markets of the world for their resumption 
and reissue of gold coin. Thus it happens that while popula- 
tion, and the needs of population, agricultural and manufactured, 
show a rapid increase, the gold stocks of the world are nearly 
stationary, and the entire range of prices is demoralised by this 
steady downward pressure. For the sake of briefness let us pur- 
sue this gold shrinkage to a merely logical conclusion ; suppose 
that in process of time gold stocks were so nearly exhausted that in 
all the world only five sovereigns remained, and that of these one 
only was in the possession of this country; our standard of value 
then being a gold standard, that sovereign would represent the 
value of all the accumulated wealth of the country, and every sale 
would have to be effected with reference to and a perception of the 
value of, this sovereign; that is, wheat would be selling for, say a 
farthing a quarter. Now the recent tendency has actually been 
in this direction and thus the profit of every producer has been 
steadily diminishing, the farmer’s produce exchanging for less and 
less gold, profits and rents also are falling. It is true that although all 
producers are sellers, they are also buyers; but they are buyers to a 
more limited extent. That the theories as to the appreciation of 
gold and its results are correct, may be best understood from an 
examination of the present conditions of life for those who selk 
nothing and buy everything, that is, who seli their brain work to 
buy daily bread. The possessors of fixed incomes and of salaries, 
bank clerks, accountants, &c., were, I believe, never in a more com- 
fortable position than at present; itis also, I think, noteworthy that 
while in America lower prices have resulted in lower wages, here land 
and capital have hitherto borne the entire burden of low prices, a 
burden which it is quite impossible they can continue to support 
alone. Tt is evident ther that what is much to be desired at present, 
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is the discovery of fresh gold fields, to result in a higher range of 
all prices. 

When at the close of last session her Majesty’s message to Par- 
liament was found to contain a harvest thanksgiving, it was difficult 
to believe that the advisers of our gracious Sovereign were not 
indulging a gentle irony in congratulating her subjects on an 
abundant harvest. When wheat has in England an average cost of 
production amounting to at least 35s. per quarter, and is selling at 
33s., the farmer can derive but little satisfaction from the study of 
his year’s balance-sheet. The sweet simplicity of even nothing per 
cent. is preferable to this present position. When things have 
reached such a point that a good harvest means loss, a bad harvest 
ruin; when the margin of cultivation is rising instead of falling, 
notwithstanding a rapid increase of our population; when land, 
erstwhile the most conservative of investments, is a drug in the 
market; when writers of the resource and calibre of the Duke of 
Argyll are finding it necessary to seriously consider the growing 
socialistic tendency of the masses as evidenced by the popularity of 
Henry George and Hyndman, the intelligence of the community 
may be well employed upon a solution of that most national of ques- 
tions, what can we do with our land? It is evident that the answer 
must be in the direction of utilising, not antagonising, cheap foreign 
supplies and cheap transportation. If the cost of production and 
transportation of raw cotton diminished very considerably, the Man- 
cheer cotton-spinner would congratulate himself that although com- 
petition would insure a lower range of prices for cotton goods, yet 
that the result of lower prices would be a steady increase of con- 
sumption, and thus of profit. In the same way it is necessary that 
we should supply our farms with a cheap raw material that can be 
manufactured on those farms; that is to say, that land which can 
be profitably employed in breeding should be stocked fully with 
cheaper cows, thus enabling the farmer to produce more cheaply. 
And those farms which are more suitable for fattening must be 
stocked with cheap stores, to enable our farmers to compete success- 
fully with the present plague of imported dead meat. 

It has long been evident then, that were England to lay down 
her impoverished wheat area to turnips or permanent grass, and to 
develope that system of ensilage which has already worked almost a 
revolution in some districts of the United States, she would be at least 
getting herself in line to participate in the march of progress. Of what 
avail, however, are turnips and ensilage without the beasts to feed ? 
And what, above all other things, is wanting to the necessity of the 
position is an immense increase in the number of our cattle. That 
this increase can only be effected by a large import trade is quite 
evident from the fact that, although for thirty years past the 
inglish farmer has had—that most magnificent inducement 
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steadily improving price, to stimulate production of cattle, yet the 
numbers of cattle and sheep show but a small increase, while the 
diminution of the ratio of live stock to population, and to the 
increasing area under grass and roots, is very painfully signifi- 
cant. The argument that this increase would have taken place 
but for the continued ravages of epidemic disease is not more to the 
point than an argument that, when war and pestilence cease to 
scourge humanity, humanity will overrun creation. The Malthusian 
checks upon increase of population, as of cattle, have to be reckoned 
with, and as the restrictionists themselves admit that foot-and-mouth 
disease not merely flies out of cattle trucks in transit, but also is 
conveyed about the country in the clothes of veterinary surgeons, or 
is carried from parish to parish by foxhounds, it is not less idle to 
speculate on prevention of cattle plagues than it would be to attempt 
universally to prevent measles. It is quite evident that if a person 
can carry foot-and-mouth disease in his clothes, the disease may be 
reimported again and again by salesmen whose business takes them to 
Flushing, and so also by any hide brought to England: it is then 
evident that sooner or later we must adopt that remedy which alone 
has been found to be effectual—the purchase of any and every 
diseased animal—at full value to avoid the inducement to concealment, 
and then slaughter. If a man gave as his reason for not marrying 
the desire to prevent measles in a possible nursery, he would be a 
subject for state control, not public approval; but quis custodiet 
custodes when they endorse such lunacy under the sounding title of 
“A Policy.” Prevention is better than cure only when prevention 
is possible, and when year by year the fruits of “prevention” con- 
tinue to show in an ever-widening gap in the ratio of our population 
to our cattle, it is surely time to abandon so costly and vicious a 
system. 

During the session of Parliament last spring, it was evident that 
the original Contagious Diseases Acts were entirely out of favour 
with both parties. It was supposed that an outbreak of disease then 
prevalent had been sent us from the ever-tainted stocks on the 
Continent of Europe. It had at the sanie time been recognised by 
our shrewd northern neighbours that store cattle of a very kindly 
nature and superior quality were being imported from Canada, that 
these Canadian cattle were incomparably more healthy, hardy, and 
profitable than the store cattle of Ireland. Scotland had drawn 
some fifty thousand head of stores from Canada and not one diseased 
animal, and when Scotland came to the knowledge that the Western 
States and territories of America were in a position to send annually 
twenty beasts where Canada sent one—and this, too, at prices at least 
30 per cent. lower than were obtaining for Canadians—that little cloud 
appeared in the sky which will, I feel convinced, burst ere long in a 
life-giving deluge to our soil. The result of two antagonistic states 
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of feeling on the part of our legislators was that Mr. Arthur Arnold 
was induced to withdraw a Bill directly sanctioning a live trade 
from Montana to Wyoming, both parties agreeing to cover the 
ground by a more liberal measure still, the outcome of which was 
the scarcely disputed passage of “Clause 3.” By this sweeping 
amendment it was provided that in the event of the Privy Council 
being satisfied that any “specified part” of a foreign country enjoyed 
immunity from contagious disease, and where the law of that country 
afforded “reasonable security” against the introduction of disease, 
the Privy Council should have the power to allow that country to 
send its cattle into England clear of the port slaughter clauses, 
Here, then, was the prospect of the laying of golden eggs on 
British farms, instead of that fatal process of slaughter now in 
progress, for it is evident that if breeding cattle in England is 
profitable, and not merely an operation supported by a “benevolence ” 
paid out of each consumer’s pocket, then breeding will not be less 
profitable if the cost of the machinery is largely reduced—that is, 
if a cow now selling at £20 can be supplied by Wyoming for £12. 
That every one who assisted in the passage of ‘Clause 3” under- 
stood that its purpose was to free the gigantic prairies of America, 
if they were found clear of diseases, I do not for a moment doubt. 
That the clause was intended to be merely ornamental legislation, 
for the purpose of bolstering up the dignity of the Government, is 
incredible; and by inducing Mr. Arnold to withdraw his Bill, by 
the promise of passing this larger measure, the Government either 
intended the substitute to be something other than a mere dead 
letter, or they were lacking in good faith. 

When the passage of the clause was assured, I was sent by the 
Wyoming Stock Association to Canada, to learn from Mr. Pope, the 
Minister of Agriculture, whether Canada would pass our western 
cattle by Canada railroads and the port of Montreal, from the Lake 
Superior port of Duluth, which is the eastern terminus of the 
Northern Pacificrailroads and which taps by that road the entire prairie 
area of the west. For it had long attracted our attention that, by the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railroad from Montreal to Algoma, 
on Lake Huron, the entire north-west had been brought a thousand 
miles nearer, by a cooler route and a cheaper water-way to the 
markets of England and the old world. Mr. Pope entered very 
readily into the proposal, which he said “ does not originate with the 
territory of Wyoming, but with myself. In the archives of the 
Privy Council can still be found my correspondence, now four years 
old, proposing to the English government this very trade over this 
very route.” This offer of the north-western cattle trade does appear 


to me to be of immense value to every Canadian interest. When 
England can trade freely in store cattle of both sexes, with the 
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states and territories of Wyoming, Nebraska, Colorado, Dakota, 
Montana, Utah, Idaho and Oregon, she will, I believe, find it easy to 
draw all the cattle, which are good enough in point of quality for 
the needs of the British farmer, from this area—an area roughly 
cstimated to be eight times as large as Great Britain. The case of 
Wyoming is merely a test case ; we feel that the battle we are fight- 
ing is for the free admission of the cattle of those gigantic prairie 
areas of which Wyoming, with an acreage no larger than that 
of Great Britain, is a comparatively insignificant fraction. Were 
the entire area on the free list, I think that at least a million and 
a half would come yearly, and this, too, without considerably raising 
western prices, because the gap in our breeding stocks would be 
rapidly filled up by drawing on the now overflowing reservoir of 
Texas and the south, by buying Texas heifers and grading them up 
with the best imported bulls to the required standard for the English 
market. Such a quantity of cattle as a million and a half had better 
perhaps be expressed in train loads or ship loads. It would require 
four thousand eight hundred trains to carry these cattle from Algoma 
to Montreal, over two thousand large steam ships to transport them 
from Montreal to Liverpool. The entire food supply for this mass, 
both on land and sea, would of course be supplied by Canadian 
farmers, a handsome addition to their receipts. 

There is no question in Canada as to our freedom from disease, 
because even now Canada is admitting every western beast we choose 
to send, and without quarantine at Sarnia, and is carrying these cattle 
the whole length of the Grand Trunk Railroad to Montreal, on the 
one condition that they are not shipped from that port, but are taken 
to Portland, in Maine. Starting thus from an American port our 
animals are not allowed to come into competition as stores with 
Canadians, but have to be killed in Liverpool on landing. Mr. 
Lingham, the largest live-stock shipper from Canada, writes to the 
Times, “ Asa Canadian I have no hesitation in saying that Canada 
owes her freedom from disease to the excellent inter-state veterinary 
laws of the American Union. It is only because disease has always 
been stamped out by a vigorous use of state—not merely federal— 
legislation that the herds of the United States, and therefore also of 
Canada, have never suffered from disease.” 

It is at present unnecessary to say more than that North West 
Canada has for years been taking cattle freely from Wyoming and 
Montana. But I believe that Canada’s recent refusal to be the channel 
of this trade was a decision given in deference to the policy of that 
reign of terror and blood on this side the water from which we are now 
happily emerging. If, however, this decision is final, a route connecting 
the north-west territories and England rid Boston or Portland passes 
clear north of any area in the States which has ever been under sus- 
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picion of contagious disease, so that our store trade is fairly indepen- 
dent of Canada, although England may naturally be anxious to foster 
a trade with such of her colonies as will help themselves in preference 
to increasing the ponderous and overwhelming exports of the 
United States. In these days, however, of diminishing national 
prosperity it is necessary that English legislation should concern 
itself with home needs. At present not Great Britain, but that 
phantom creation of a happy phrase, ‘‘Greater Britain,” is the 
object of our solicitude, and the old hen, flapping and clucking after 
the ducks that have swum away, is getting deeper and yet deeper 
into turbulent waters. 

When it was announced that ‘Clause 3” had made a joyous pas- 
sage and the Bill received the royal assent, I was at my ranche in 
Wyoming and was at once asked to be the bearer of the message from 
the Governor of the Territory to the Privy Council. My appoint- 
ment was endorsed by the Wyoming Stock-growers’ Association in 
these words :— 


‘Mr. Fiewen is specially deputed and fully authorised by the executive 
committee of the Wyoming Stock-growers’ Association to represent the associa- 
tion in Great Britain, for the purpose of answering in detail and making to 
you any explanation you may wish as to the nature and extent of the stock 
interest of this territory. In this connection I may say briefly that the 
Association numbers some four hundred members, owning two million head 
of cattle, which are valued here, with the accessory plant, at 100,000,000 dollars.” 


I am anxious to place on record my exact official position, because a 
deluge of criticism has appeared of what some papers call “ Mr. 
Frewen’s scheme ;”” and many who know that I have crossed the 
water a mere envoy from Wyoming, being of opinion, I imagine, 
that it is a waste of force to attack that plateau of the Rocky 
Mountains, have preferred the old nisi prius tactics, ‘‘ No case, abuse 
plaintiffs attorney.” Had I supposed that more than a mere 
formal application was required and an equally formal assent, I 
would not have made my appearance at all, to have had my facts 
and figures called in question by every smug assertor of insular 
ignorance and prejudice. To satisfy the conditions of “Clause 3” 
we have to show, first, that we have no disease; secondly, that our 
legislation is such as to afford “reasonable security” against its 
introduction. The former we have proved, as far as it is possible 
to prove a negative proposition. No one of us has ever lost a beast 
by any disease known to be contagious; no visitor, such as Lord 
Castletown—of whom more anon—who has eaten our salt in many 
a western ranche, can say he has seen on the spot, or heard of, when 
in the west, any single case of proved contagious disease, still less 
that inevitable accompaniment, a widespread epidemic and loss: nor 
have the interested statements of our adversaries in any instance 
localised disease at any specified point in any specified territory. 
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What would be thought of an American Casiletown who should 
assert that there was rinderpest in England, and who, when pressed 
as to locality, stated it to be north of the Tweed ; and, when further 
urged, should say that he was convinced that such was the case, 
because a Bulgarian horse doctor said so. It would be ridiculous to 
pursue the subject of our immunity further. A man who gravely 
writes in the leading journal that there is foot-and-mouth disease on 
the vast unfenced common of the west, and yet is undecided as to 
whether it is in Kansas or Wyoming, may be dismissed from the 
controversy as one entitled to our sympathy. That our legislation 
affords the reasonable security demanded by the British public, a 
very superficial acquaintance with the stringent provisions of the 
veterinary law of Wyoming would demonstrate. 

The only method of depriving Wyoming of the benefit of the 
amended Act, is evidently to deny her premiss that she is clear of 
contagious disease, and both Mr. Milburn and Lord Castletown, 
writing to the Times, are not slow to recognise this possibility of 
obstruction. These gentlemen are joint promoters of Canadian 
ranche companies, and have been for years buying cattle from the 
very territories which they now denounce, without quarantine or 
precaution of any sort. But when the current of the profit they 
alone were to enjoy promises to be a mere tributary of a larger river 
of supply for English farms, then indeed it is high time to kick down 
the ladder. Lord Castletown is doubly concerned as a lord of Trish 
acres, and his indignation is unbounded. At the very time of the 
Wyoming application to the Privy Council he writes that he under- 
stood that there was contagious disease in the north-western terri- 
tories; less bold Mr. Milburn locates it not in a north-western 
territory, but in the central State of Kansas ; but state or territory, 
central or western, they are both inspired by the same ‘mare’s nest,” 
the Kansas outbreak of non-contagious foot-rot last March. Mr. 
M’Eachran, the official veterinarian of Canada, and himself the 
manager of a Canadian ranche company, did go to Kansas, and did 
state that the foot-rot was foot-and-mouth disease. To refute him 
half the veterinary science of the United States was shortly on the 
spot, and after experimenting by insalivating fresh subjects, though 
no embargo was placed on the district, in no single instance was the 
disease transmitted, and we have long since heard the last of Mr. 
M’Eachran’s Kansas scare. As long ago as last April it was 
announced in the Times that this rumour of disease was abundantly 
refuted. 

Having thus distinctly charged the Government of Wyoming and 
its Stock Association with a conspiracy to obtain this entry under 
false pretences, Lord Castletown adds a column of denunciation in 
the Times of American-dollar sense. How seriously to reply other- 
wise than by simply re-stating Lord Castletown’s letter, I hardly 
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know. Lord Castletown says then, that Wyoming men from the 
land of the almighty dollar are anxious to obtain the English 
market for their cattle that beef prices may go up by “leaps 
and bounds;” that they have also told his lordship, who endorses 
the opinion, that store cattle from Wyoming will come across to 
England—the fact that Canada sends them notwithstanding—too 
reduced in condition to be of any value or profit, the cows, I pre- 
sume, too feeble ever to calve again. That the Wyoming men have 
also told him that their cattle cannot be sent over at the price I 
name. Upon which his lordship concludes that the men from the 
land of the almighty dollar are as shrewd as usual in desiring thus 
to supply at a dead loss the English market. He then enters on an 
argument as to the transmissibility of Texas fever. I had stated in 
the Times that this disease could only once be transmitted from the 
primary source, and that the first frost kills the germ. Lord Castle- 
town says that it is capable of endless transmission, and he writes, 
“ Tf not, why kill the germ?” Why kill a snake? Because it may 
bite Lord Castletown, and he may die, but it would hardly be correct 
to say that he was the victim of a contagious disease. The analogy 
of splenic or Texan fever to snake-bite is very true to nature; just as 
the poison in the snake is not hurtful to the snake, so the virus of 
splenic fever is unfelt by the animal that alone can transmit it, but 
is dangerous to a “foreign body.” Keep the cattle of the Gulf Coast 
of Mexico out of your farms, and even if you see Texas fever in 
your cattle markets, you can under no circumstances suffer from 
its ravages. And bearin mind that these long-horned narrow 
“‘Spaniards”’ from the south are as readily distinguishable from 
western cattle as are cattle from buffaloes. 

I am thus far grateful to Lord Castletown that he prefuces his letter 
with the remark that as I have showed the agricultural public one 
side of the picture, he will show them the other. If the public are 
satisfied with Lord Castletown as a showman, they may incline to agree 
with me that, like the reverse side of most pictures, we have here a 
blank canvas. His letter, however, is evidence, were any required, 
that Ireland at least needs none of our cattle and has still on hand a 
full stock of ‘ bulls”—bulls of extraordinary vigour and vitality. 
Although in conclusion he expresses his continued regard for myself 
personally, I cannot but recall George Eliot’s analysis of Tom 
Tulliver’s affection for birds: “Tom was fond of birds; that is, of 
throwing stones at them.” 

The public are now asked to consider whether the Contagious 
Diseases Acts have been efficient, and whether the conditions attaching 
to the treatment of the soil are the best available, or en the contrary 
the very worst, that ever made English legislation and English 
method the laughing-stock of our Western neighbours. Because 
there is or has been, pleuro-pneumonia in Long Island, because it 
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has been stamped out in Illinois, the English farmer has allowed 
himself to be deprived of those cheap masses of healthy cattle which 
could alone have enabled him to undersell the supply of foreign 
dead meat and keep himself clear of all tainted sources of supply, 
and this too while the plague spots of pleuro are dotted across 
Ireland, and with Ireland he is constrained still to deal freely. It 
is now admitted absolutely that the entire mass of Western cattle 
of both sexes, when price of carriage and insurance to England 
are added, can be sold at least 30 per cent. under the prices gener- 
ally obtaining in England for similar cattle. That those who are 
interested in the purchase of stores, or in any of the operations of 
the dairy, will continue to allow this most monstrous anomaly, is 
incredible, and now that the consumer is aroused we may expect 
to see a general revolt of public intelligence against the hideous 
and blighting influences of legislation by means of the present 
Contagious Diseases Acts. Anyone who has visited the Union Stock 
Yards at Chicago, where sales of cattle to the amount of some seven 
thousand head daily take place, and who is aware that cattle can be 
brought from there to any farm in England for £5, will not fail to 
recognise that cattle having a value of £22 to the English farmer are 
there being sold for £10. If, then, out of the £7 per capita at 
present wasted on a foreign butcher ‘ring,’ a moderate duty were 
placed on every live animal sent by America to England, the con- 
sumer will get cheap fresh home-fed beef, our farms can again be 
stocked to their full capacity, and a fund will result from the tax 
which, if used in the purchase and slaughter of any diseased animal, 
will amply insure the British farmer against future disaster and loss. 
For the soil of England is more than capable of producing the 
entire meat supply needed by her citizens, and this too allowing for 
a great expansion of consumption the result of lower prices; and 
yet some £22,000,000 is being sent annually abroad to purchase 
foreign fattened meat, and about an equal sum to pay for foreign 
dairy produce and fertilisers. This enormous drain which is starving 
the farmer and the farm is the result of panicky legislation to exclude 
disease, an exclusion which from the nature of the case is impossible. 
We have witnessed as the result of this legislative iniquity a com- 
plete collapse of the forces of our agriculture ; the cupping and the 
leeching of the wretched subject of these experiments has brought 
him to the verge of inanition. There are those even now at the bed- 
side who are clamorous for yet more blood, and who are indignant 
when it is suggested that the patient has been victimised by their 
quack nostrums, and that not his constitution but only his strength 
has been impaired. 

I have given a sketch, necessarily far from complete, of 
what it appears to me is the only future for our agriculture that 
can claim the serious attention of earnest and enlightened intelli- 
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gence—a ‘minority representation” which, sharing the fate 
of minorities, has lost itself in the mazes that lead to modern West- 
minster. Before leaving my subject I should also like to draw 
attention to the probability that with this import trade an invaluable 
system of credit might attach itself to the revivified life of the soil : 
for were cattle ever so cheap, the present generation of tenants, and 
even landlords, their capital beautifully lessened by the results of recent 
years, are in no position to take a quick advantage of our proffered 
supply. But we western ranchemen are at present in the habit of 
selling our cattle to the farmers of the maize States on a credit, not 
a cash basis. The purchaser pays some L5 per cent. down, a sum 
sufficient to cover cost of carriage to his farm, and the balance of the 
price agreed upon is paid without interest when the fattened animal 
passes into the hands of the Chicago butcher. What we are doing 
for American farmers we can also do for English farmers, so that, 
even where capital is lacking, still the farm may be fully stocked. 
It would be obviously inconvenient for western dealers to examine 
into the credit and responsibility of English tenants, but there would 
be little difficulty in taking the landlord’s security for the full require- 
ments of his tenants, and thus those friendly relations once existing 
between landlord and tenant, but by recent ground-game legislation 
severely strained, could be renewed afresh. Better and more com- 
plete still would be the formation of a national syndicate of bankers 
and landlords, who would give the vendor a six months’ bill, Money 
would be readily forthcoming on such a security as this, if Govern- 
ment agreed to recognise that the responsibility of stamping out 
disease in its initial stages devolved upon them. I venture these 
suggestions, which are, perhaps, without the scope of my position, 
but which may yet appear worthy of attentive consideration. Our 
existing legislation, which denies the English farmer access to the 
one cheap source of supply and thus secures the American farmer of 
the maize belt a monopoly of this supply, is enabling the American 
farmer to buy the lean beast cheaply, to fatten, and then to under- 
sell, with: dead meat, our own farmers in the English market. This 
“policy ”’ is a policy to protect the foreign farmer at the expense of 
our own farmer. Pure Protection has many sincere and earnest 
advocates in England: Free Trade, at least in principle, is still 
asserted by a consensus of the intelligence of the nation, but it was 
left as a culminating disgrace to legislative method in the later days 
of the nineteenth century, to so blend free trade with protection as 
to protect foreign farmers at the expense of our own, and to insult 
the whole community with the husk of a free trade, the kernel of 
which has been long since extracted by English laws and flung to 
be scrambled for in the hog-pens of Chicago. 


Moreton FREWEN. 
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EASTERN NOTES. 


Wirseouvt pretending to lift the veil of mystery which still enshrouds 
the meeting of the Emperors at Skiernievice in September last, or 
to draw the political horoscope of Eastern Europe, I propose to 
record some ideas on the social and political questions of the day 
gathered during my travels in various parts of the East. I begin 
with Austria, destined to become, what her name implies, the 
Eastern Empire. No other country amalgamates so many different 
nations with separate rights and diets, parliamentary institutions, 
customs and creeds. Notwithstanding the many predictions that 
Austria must fall to pieces, she is now stronger and more consolidated 
than at any previous period of her history, The German portion of 
the Empire appears to have learnt, from the struggles with Prussia 
and Italy and the Hungarian Insurrection of 1848—49, the faculty 
of ruling judiciously. Under the guidance of an excellent monarch 
and able ministers, she has during recent years advanced rapidly. 
There is less tendency to bureaucracy in the Austrian military 
and administrative systems, and more attention is paid to the 
wishes of the people and the development of the countries of which 
the Empire is composed. LEurope’s mandate to Austria in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina has proved fairly successful ; and the incorporation 
at no distant date of these two territories within the Empire that 
now manages them may be expected. Shod with iron as the heel 
of Austria is, her hand has been gilded with bounty in making roads 
and railways and improving communication throughout her southern 
dominions and along the Dalmatian coast. But she has, in my humble 
opinion, spent needless sums in fortifications and military defences. 
It is said that the Hungarians are at heart opposed to Austria, and 
that they have never forgiven Russia for helping to crush them 
thirty-six years ago. I could, however, find no evidence of this 
feeling. Every one spoke well of the Emperor and his family, were 
interested in their own elections and Parliament, and were confident 
that the bitter memories of those dark days were dying out. 
Throughout the rest of the Empire, apart from Hungary, the 
provinces are divided into diets, seventeen in number, on which are 
represented all the churches, universities, landowners, towns, trade- 
guilds, and rural communes. These diets make laws relating to 
local administration, county taxation, agriculture, education, the 
Church, charitable institutions, and public works. The central 
diet, the Reichsrath, contains in the Upper Ilouse fifty-four 
hereditary nobles, some bishops, and certain life members nomi- 
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nated by the Emperor; while the Lower House contains three 
hundred and fifty members elected for a term of six years, through 
the various provinces, by the direct vote of all citizens who are of age 
and possessed of a small property qualification. The great feature 
of this parliamentary system is that the provincial diets relieve the 
Upper and Lower Houses of all provincial work, while the advantage 
of allowing each district, different from the rest in many ways, to 
administer local affairs must be great, because it attracts and interests 
all classes concerned. The benefits of local government throughout 
Austria-Hungary generally become at once apparent to the traveller. 
The finances of the Empire are said to be a weak point; and the 
consolidated and floating debts are enormous. But there is honesty 
in the Government offices, and with the increasing prosperity of the 
Empire, her position in this department should improve. The growth 
of her commerce is impeded by protection. The army seemed to be 
in first-rate condition, and well equipped. I heard no hostile expres- 
sions used against her supposed rival in the East—Russia—but at 
the same time it struck me that if a quarrel arose Austria was fully 
prepared for the fight. 

I saw nothing of Bohemia, but went down the Danube to Bel- 
grade, the capital of Servia, with the Austrian guns frowning on it 
from the opposite side of the river. That the Empire wishes to 
annex Servia is a purely gratuitous hypothesis. It would be far better 
for her that Servia should become strong within herself and remain 
independent. Austria would oppose any Russian advance on Servia, 
and would probably readily guarantee to abstain from moving ‘a 
that direction herself, especially if she thereby secured Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Among the Slav races the Servians struck me 
as the least energetic, and the most sly. There was no “go” 
among them; no definite ideas or aims. Servia stands in great 
need of improved communication in the shape of roads and rail- 
ways. These she cannot make without foreign assistance, and 
the advantage she would realise by their construction is inestimable. 
Her chjef trade at present is in pigs; of which immense droves 
roam over a land surely fitted for a superior stock and a better 
crop. Agricultural industry is at a low ebb; the laziness engen- 
dered by continual shepherding has a baneful effect upon the rural 
populace. Many fine tracts of land suitable for the cultivation of 
the vine, of corn, and other products remain neglected. These 
remarks apply to all the countries on the northern slopes of the 
Balkans. Ofthe Bulgarians I formed a high opinion. Those who 
framed the constitution for the principality of Bulgaria can have 
known little of, or were strangely indifferent to, the condition of 
the people themselves. It can only be attributed to the good 
qualities of the Bulgar that matters in the little country seem 
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now to be settling down. Unquestionably the arrangement for 
Eastern Roumelia, as far as the government of the country went, 
was the best. The agitation, now on foot for amalgamating 
Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria, is inevitable, since the suzerainty 
of the Sultan becomes every day more empty, and his authority 
more feeble. The same ideas and aspirations animate the people 
of the two districts. The one governed by the Prince of Batten- 
berg was desired to run before it could walk; the other, which 
has been the more successful, was guaranteed honest adminis- 
tration, fair dealing, and full liberty to all sects and creeds. But 
the Bulgars are pertinacious and painstaking, with decided views 
and ideas. Their desire to unite the various parts of Europe which 
their race inhabits into one kingdom will soon be attained, and I 
believe eventually they may take a leading position among the 
nations of Eastern Europe. 

Passing by the route which no traveller should miss, down the 
Danube from Basiasch to Orsova, where the mighty river cleaves its 
passage and surges through the rocky Carpathians, one enters the 
kingdom of Roumania, the earliest formed among the independent 
principalities, and the most advanced people among the Slav races, 
It is said that many of the ancient Romans, after the Dacian cam 
paigns, settled in Moldavia and Wallachia, and it may be that the 
people inherit from their Italian forefathers the vivacity and energy 
which characterize them. The country has much to thank King 
Charles for since his accession to the throne in 1866. He has shown 
not only administrative ability, but talents of a high order as an 
engineer. The towns of Bucharest, Ibraila, and Galatz have been 
much improved. The trade at the two last places has largely 
increased since the works at the Sulina mouth, which have been 
constructed at enormous cost under Sir Charles Hartley, have opened 
up and improved communication on the Danube. The army displayed 
good fighting qualities in the late war with Turkey, when it bore the 
brunt of the attacks on Plevna, and largely contributed to the success 
of its Russian allies. 

From Roumania I passed on into Russia, the huge dimensions of 
whose empire permitted me only to visit Bessarabia, the provinces 
of Odessa, Podolia, Kieff, Kharkoff, Little Russia, the Crimea, 
Taganrog and Rostoff, the Northern and Southern Caucasus, Tiflis, 
Georgia, down to the Asian frontier, and Batoum. In Russia 
proper, ugriculture (wheat and corn-growing, and cattle-grazing) 
is the main industry, badly developed and much neglected, except 
in Podolia, and in particular districts near Odessa, Nicolaief, 
Kharkoff, Taganrog, and some few spots favoured by the energy of 
enterprising proprietors. The Russian peasant is a most feeble 


farmer, without knowledge or enterprise. At the present price of 
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wheat, and the competition with India and America, no country can 
be suffering more in this department than Russia. Notwithstanding 
their poverty, the Russian peasantry are a cheerful race, while the 
abolition of serfdom has done but little to diminish their obedience 
to their rulers and their priests. Drunkenness prevails unchecked 
and without even remonstrance. Vodky (whisky) of the vilest sort 
is the staple drink, and the shops where it is sold are mostly in the 
hands of Jews, who take them at high rates from the Government, 
and retail abominable stuff to the peasantry. This fact, and the 
mortgaging of the land to the Jews, were at the bottom of the 
recent anti-Semitic riots and outrages. With the lower orders some 
hundreds of years behind those of other nations, Russia suffers from 
the want of a strong middle class. There is a disinclination among 
the upper orders to enter into trade, as marked and as deplorable as 
the failure of the Government to encourage commercial undertakings. 
The upper classes in Russia would compare favourably in point of 
education and general knowledge with their social equals elsewhere ; 
but they entirely lack business habits, and have no idea of improving 
their country. 
With the exception of Odessa and Tiflis, the towns in Southern 
tussia are wretched, and the annoyance the traveller experiences— 
at every town, village, or commune, he has to submit to police 
supervision, production of passports, countersigning of Government 
orders, and all the rest of precautionary measures which human 
ingenuity can devise—is extreme. Practically these precautions are 
useless, seeing that the Nihilist, if he travels, takes very good cave 
that his passport is correct. As regards Nihilism itself, I cannot 
think it is so widespread as foreigners seem to believe. Some few 
richer malcontents living out of their country, perhaps assisted by 
Socialists of other nationalities, are behind those whom they induce 
to imperil their lives by attempts at assassination. The mass of 
the reformers in Russia have nothing in common with these despera- 
does, and know that every act of violence only serves to retard any 
forward movement. Yet, Nihilism notwithstanding, reform in Russia, 
cannot be indefinitely delayed. Slow as may be the movement, it is 
certain that the Empire will eventually have to face great constitu- 
tional changes, and meet existing difficulties by drastic measures. 
Not the least pressing is the question of finance. The annual deficit, 
said to amount to over five millions sterling, grows instead of 
decreases ; the paper rouble is more and more depreciated ; taxation 
on the necessaries of life is intolerably heavy ; and there is a want 
of expansion in the finances and trade which argues a general rotten- 
ness. 
The army of Russia is so large, is scattered over such an enormous 
area, and its parts differ so widely, that it is impossible to adequately 
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describe it in the space at my command. The picked corps of 
infantry are first-rate, and the cavalry generally are good. Some of 
the Cossacks are perhaps the best light cavalry in the world ; but 
in artillery, arms, and equipments, no troops can be worse than the 
Russian. Some of the infantry regiments are disgraceful, and the 
majority have rifles of the oldest and clumsiest pattern. I saw a 
regiment at Batoum practising in squads at targets the size of a man 
at one hundred yards’ distance, and the average of the hits was one 
out of thirty-seven shots! Iwas much struck with the different 
calibre of the regiments posted on the Galician, Austrian, and 
Asia Minor frontiers ; in these districts the men were evidently old 
soldiers, of far superior physique to those in the interior, but still 
poorly armed and accoutred. 

The position of Mahomedans and native races under Russian 
rule is very peculiar. The Tartars of the Crimea are a shrewd set, 
apparently reconciled to the Czar’s rule. Their habits are thrifty, 
and they are industrious in the cultivation of tobacco and vines. The 
tribes in the Caucasus have not yet settled down; they are idle, 
lawless, and submit only to superior force. Their own petty jealousies, 
which their rulers know well how to use against them, prevent 
anything like combined action. The different tribes are over twenty 
in number: the Ossetyans, the largest, 60,000 strong, are partly 
Christian, partly Mahomedan; but creed goes for little here. You 
are told in the country never to let a stranger come nearer than ten 
yards to you without drawing your revolver, inquiring his business, 
and transacting it with him at that distance. Yet Russia manages 
to reign over these savages, as she will also reign over the wild 
Turcomans. I am not sure that her system of autocratic govern- 
ment is not the best in dealing with barbarous races, and that slight 
as is her civilising action, the first step towards civilisation, viz. the 
maintenance of order, which she enforces, is a great advantage, and 
one which, were we not blinded by dread and jealousy, we should 
rather support than disapprove of. 

Russian possessions in Central Asia, so far from being a source of 
profit, are burdens. A generation will probably pass before she is 
strong enough to threaten India. There is one tribe on the shores 
of the Black Sea whose position must excite universal sympathy. 
The Lazes, who held Batoum and the surrounding district, were 
never conquered. They defeated the Russians on all occasions. Yet 
the Treaty of Berlin called upon them to surrender their land to 
their enemies. A hard-working race, they were devoted to their 
country, in which they were practically freemen, although acknow- 
ledging allegiance to the Sultan. They were allowed a certain time to 
leave the country after its acquisition by Russia, and their unanimous 
emigration showed how distasteful to them was the new order of 
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things. Batoum was by far the most important gain Russia made 
under the Treaty, as it is the only port on the Black Sea, with 
the exception of Sebastopol, that remains unfrozen throughout the 
winter, and was of extreme value for the development of the 
Caucasian and Caspian trade. If the aggressive war party in Russia 
would be content with the laurels they have won, and submit to the 
counsels of the peace party, there would be a brighter prospect for 
the country. Its mineral wealth is patent, but the difficulties 
placed in the way of developing the mines are insurmountable. 
Whether the Czar grants a constitution or not, the first step for the 
improvement of the country should be the strengthening and 
enlarging of the Supreme Council, and the delegation through it of 
larger powers to the Governors than they now possess for carrying 
out works of reform in their respective provinces. 

Three other points must be mentioned in connection with the 
people of Russia. Among the lower orders, religious bigotry 
is the most powerful agency ; and when any movement is led by 
their priests, they follow blindly. The power of the Church is 
enormous. Among the upper classes there is a most unreasoning 
dislike of Austria. Towards England the feeling is, if not one of 
friendship, at least of tolerance. This is a mystery, of which the 
solution apparently is that Austria is looked upon as a rival, while 
England is regarded as openly declaring her motives and honour- 
ably carrying out her policy, whatever it may be. 

Of all the countries of the East, Turkey presents the greatest per- 
plexities to the Western traveller, chiefly because Turkey in Asia 
differs from Turkey in Europe, while each is subdivided into the 
official and clerical portions. Of the population with their several 
creeds I can only say that the Mahomedan people and lower orders 
will compare favourably as regards their industry, social relations, 
and general conduct with all the surrounding nations. Their 
religion, and the dread of being persecuted and prevented from 
attending its services, are the ties which hold them under submis- 
sion to the Ottoman flag; if they could trust in the future bringing 
them religious liberty their recognition of the Sultan’s authority 
would be less devoted. 

Between the Mahomedan lower orders and the Christian races 
very little ill-feeling exists, although the latter are not allowed to 
carry arms, and are treated by the Turkish proprietors and officials 
with extreme harshness. As soldiers, sailors, and husbandmen 
few people are superior to the Mahomedans of Turkey; all they 
require is a good leader; they are patient and abstemious, and not 
naturally cruel. As much may be said of the Christian inhabitants 
of the same regions. It is only when strife is stirred up and evil 
passions aroused that their deceit and barbarity display themselves. 
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Having been under subjection so long their good qualities have had no 
chance of development. They have been practically slaves, but the 
curren’ of events during the last twenty years encourages them to 
hope that before long they will be better governed. 

There are few intelligent Mussulmans who do not secretly or 
openly profess supreme disgust at the Sultan and abhorrence of his 
system of government. This is not surprising. The official Turkish 
world is as bad as it can be. The honest men are incapable adminis- 
trators, and the men of ability are mostly knaves. The state of the 
army is disgraceful. No pay is given to the soldiers, and the system 
pursued is to contract for the commissariat of the troops at heavy rates, 
which are enforced almost at the point of the bayonet. The Turkish 
Government feed the soldiers well, but do not meet their obligations 
to the contractor. The latter fixes a rate which is exorbitant in the 
hope of some day being paid, but, as it is exceedingly rare for these 
men to get their money, the result is ruin to the majority of them. 
In the administration of the provinces is a sadder story still. Ex- 
tortion is rampant. The pashas and governors of the various districts 
are required to send a specified sum to Constantinople, and they get 
the money as best they may. Their method of collecting the sheep 
tax is typical. Each owner of a flock is rated at somuch a head, and 
the rate is nearly the full value of a sheep. Therefore, to secure the 
means of living, he keeps as many more than he pays for as he 
possibly can; a system of cheating which the Turks cap by per- 
petually raising the rate. 

Nothing has been done, even though stipulated for under the 
Treaty of Berlin, towards improving the position of the Armenians 
in Asia Minor.’ The race would be content to remain within the 
Turkish Empire if their liberties were guaranteed, and fair dealing 
and taxation were recognised principles. The result of the present 


(1) Since this paper was completed the Pall Mall Gazette has published an account of 
Turkish atrocities in Macedonia, and questions have been asked in Parliament on the 
subject. I believe that many brutal acts on the part of the Turks and their Bashi- 
Bazouks have been committed frequently, though in certain particulars they may be 
exaggerated. England and her co-signatories are of course under an imperative obliga- 
tion to the Treaty of Berlin to prevent such horrors and misgovernment. Because we 
agreed not to grant administrative autonomy to Macedonia, our liability, both moral and 
legal, to protect the inhabitants of that country from cruelty and extortion was not 
extinguished. I understood Lord Granville in the House, in reply to the Duke of Argyll, 
to say, that although our consuls declared Macedonia to be in a better state, he could 
not give such a favourable report of Albania and other parts of Turkey. {n the district 
of Yemen in Arabia a telegram says that the rebellion has increased, that the Porte has 
abandoned the attempt to collect the taxes, and that its authority in the province is 
merely nominal. Another telegram says that in order to quell a military insurrection 
at Monastir (one of the districts in which the Macedonian atrocities are said to have 
often occurred), the ‘l'urkish authorities gave the troops three months’ arrears of pay, 
and for a time this has checked the agitation, Can anything more beyond these facts 
Le needed to prove the disorganisation and scandal of the present government of Turkey? 
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condition of things will be to drive them into the arms of Russia, 
who will make Armenian grievances a pretext for advancing farther 
southwards. Still Turkey has stronger claims to be the supreme 
power in Asia Minor than in Europe. Taking the Empire as a 
whole, few countries can compare with it in climate and productive 
qualities. Lovely scenery mects the traveller everywhere, but his 
safety is less assured within the dominion of Turkey than in any of 
the countries included in this notice, with perhaps the exception of 
parts of the Caucasus. The towns are all picturesquely placed, but 
ill-kept. Constantinople, situated on a spot, and amid surroundings, 
as beautiful as any‘in the world, is the foulest den it has ever been my 
lot to explore. The most turbulent and independent of the Sultan’s 
subjects are those of Northern Albania, divided among themselves 
by blood feuds very similar to those which existed in the Highlands 
of Scotland some centuries ago—people of martial type and feelings, 
quite capable of achieving their freedom if agreed on their “ cause,” 
and sooner or later likely to ally themselves with Montenegro. 

I went up the Boyana River, the new frontier between Turkey 
and Montenegro, to Scutari, thence across the lake northwards to 
Rieka, and to Cettinje. It was a pleasure indeed to pass from a 
desert of tyranny into this oasis of freedom. Good roads, well-built 
houses, little patches of land ingeniously reclaimed from the rocky 
hills, a people absorbed in their pursuits—all this spoke of content- 
ment, happiness, and good government. Montenegro is a model 
of what can be done, against every disadvantage in the way of soil. 
situation, climate, and communication, to improve a country. The 
little State had no seaboard or independent means of conveyance for 
goods and merchandise before the late rectification of the frontiers 
gave her the Boyana. The personal interest of Russia in Mon- 
tenegro is manifested on every occasion. Last spring I happened to 
travel with an envoy who had been sent specially from Meshed, and 
under orders of the Czar, to announce to the Prince the submission 
of the Turcomans of Merv. The envoy had travelled without inter- 
mission across country vid Constantinople, and the information he 
gave me anticipated by some days the announcement of the news in 
the London press. He was received by the Prince with much con- 
sideration at Rieka, and proved to be a well-known Panslavist agent 
and agitator, employed by the Albanian League in 1878-79 in 
inducing the tribes to rise. Since then he had visited Afghanistan, 
Merv (where he saw O’Donovan), and the Turcomans’ country. Per- 
ceiving what manner of man my casual acquaintance was, beyond 
rendering him the slightest service of a lift on his road (which he 
amply repaid by engaging a pilot for us at the head of Scutari 
Lake), I associated no further with him. Yet a paragraph appeared 
in a Vienna newspaper a few weeks later, announcing that my wife 
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and I “when travelling through Albania and Montenegro had 
brought with us the notorious ——, the agitator! bearing a letter 
from the Czar to the Prince, and now engaged in stirring up the 
Albanians and Slavs.” 

My first visit to Greece was in the winter of 1881 and spring of 
1882, when the delimitation of the new frontier from the Gulf of 
Arta to Volo was going on, and the new elections took place. The 
country had been madly excited by the prospect of war. The King 
had made a tour through Europe in the hope of obtaining the sym- 
pathy and support of the Great Powers. M. Coumondouros was 
Prime Minister, but public feeling was against him, and there was 
great dislike to certain members of his Cabinet. The result of the 
election placed M. Tricoupis in power, and of all men that modern 
Greece has produced, he is perhaps the ablest, the most honest, and 
far-seeing. It is largely due to his efforts that brigandage is 
abolished, and that the material prosperity of the kingdom as well 
as the social condition of her people have signally improved. Greece 
has had much to struggle against ; the poorest end of the Continent, 
and none of the richest provinces, were given to her; her freedom 
attracted to Athens and elsewhere a host of adventurers and demi- 
reps from the Levant; and those who sought to govern her were 
often fortune-hunters rather than statesmen and patriots. The 
acquisition of the Ionian Islands was a great help to her; and 
as regards these I would say, in passing, that although Corfu has 
felt the loss of the British occupation, I could find no evidence 
that the islands have become less prosperous since Greece took 
them over. The new territory given her under the Treaty of 
Berlin will also be of great advantage to the little kingdom. No 
one can fail to be impressed with a feeling of gratification at 
the signs of social advancement amongst the people. There are 
faults too patent to be ignored. The Greeks in their own land 
lack industrial activity, and are too fond of politics. There 
is a great future before Greece in the products of her vine- 
yards—some of the best white wine I ever tasted came from near 
Athens—the soil generally is admirably suited to the cultivation of 
grapes and currants, and, following the successful lead of Italy, she 
should largely develop this industry. France is now importing 
quantities of red wine from Corfu and other parts of Greece, finding 
that it mixes well with her own vin ordinaire. The improvements 
in the port of the Pireus have been succeeded by a railway enter- 
prise the object of which is to connect Athens with Thessaly. 
The inhabitants of Epirus would certainly be glad to join the 
kingdom of Greece. But the Greeks must exercise patience, and 
by continuing to improve what they have got strengthen their claim 
to more. 
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Apart from the fact of Hellenic independence, the statesmen of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia perceive that the existing Turkish 
Empire is doomed, that the movement of the races, becoming 
every day more powerful within and upon her borders, must even- 
tually upset the Ottoman Government. The triple alliance is under- 
stood only to provide that the third power should oppose any 
outside power which might interfere, in the event of the other two 
powers included in the alliance falling out between themselves. 
What is certain is that the aim of Germany is to preserve peace, 
and that if, notwithstanding her efforts, war did ensue between 
Russia and Austria, she would abstain from interference unless the 
contest spread. The completion of the railways through Austria, 
Servia, and Turkey, to Salonica and Constantinople, is of the 
greatest consequence to German interests and traders, and forms 
a central feature in the policy of Prince Bismarck. What is the 
position of England in Eastern Europe? The English name stands 
higher throughout the East than that of any other nation. In 
Albania, Epirus, Bulgaria, on the Danube, in the Crimea, in Lazistan, 
throughout the Caucasus, and in Armenia the people trust an Eng- 
lishman’s word, and the name of his country is a power. Apart 
from sentiment, what interest have we? Our merchants hold the 
chief share of trade through the Bosphorus, up the Danube to 
Braila and Galatz, and with the Black Sea and Sea of Azov ports. 
This trade would be endangered if a hostile power held Constanti- 
nople and the Dardanelles, or if a strong fleet loomed on our north- 
eastern flank and threatened our Indian trade and communications. 

Our first and paramount object must be to reinforce and sup- 
port our Indian Empire. In view of this necessity it is difficult 
to understand why Cyprus was annexed, unless for the purpose 
of checkmating a possible design of Russia’s towards the Mediter- 
ranean at the Bay of Scanderoon. There can at least be little 
doubt that an island in the Archipelago, either Milo or Mitylene, 
would be better adapted for the maintenance of British interests. 
Those who rule the destinies of this Empire should remember,that, 
by stopping the natural advance of Russia southwards on her western 
side, they encourage her approach towards our own east. I have 
heard the selfish view argued and the opinion expressed that British 
policy should foment the animosities among the other Powers inter- 
ested in these questions. We certainly cannot ignore the fact that 
the Turk is feeling the pressure of the Mahdi. The rising of the 
Pretender is sufficient to show the weakness of the Ottoman power. 
If we recognise this growing debility it is a hopeless task to endeavour 
to maintain that power ; it would be wiser, in my opinion, to pursue 
a policy which, while upholding our own interests, would aid in 
placing the countries immediately concerned in a better position 
socially, commercially, and politically. 
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England’s mission in the countries at which I have now glanced is 
that of mediator. If the crying demands of the oppressed nationali- 
ties cannot be met, if the chaos in which their internal administration 
is carried on cannot be turned into order, if their civil and religious 
liberty cannot be granted, and if some of the fairest portions of 
God’s earth now neglected cannot be given the blessing of a settled 
government without resort to the cruel arbitrament of war, states- 
manship will be discredited, history ignored, and Europe disgraced. 
The interests of France and Italy tend in the same direction. Their 
object is commerce, freedom, and civilisation. Will war assist us? 
Will a struggle between Austria and Russia, or the decimation of 
the Turks, or the conflict of creeds and tribes, further this object ? 
These neutral powers, if I may so designate them, although they 
fought bitterly and bravely thirty years ago in support. of the 
Turkish power, cannot defend it in future. They have no territorial 
interests of their own to guard, they have no mixed races and creeds 
within their borders whose views they must consider. Their policy 
should be changed from that of suppressing Russia and bolstering 
up Turkey, to one which would further the interests of humanity by 
giving a wise, just, and permanent government to the countries from 
the Adriatic to the Bosphorus, and to Asia Minor. If a suitable 
pension were provided for the Sultan and his family, he might be 
induced to quit Constantinople and select a residence somewhere in 
the south. If Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia were united, if Greece 
received Epirus and Southern Albania, and Montenegro had Northern 
Albania, there would still remain a large part of Turkish Roumelia 
to be added to Asia Minor under a new government. The army 
should be abolished, and a gendarmerie formed, commanded chiefly 
at first by foreign officers, for the maintenance of order throughout 
the country. Civil and religious liberty to all races and creeds, 
whether Armenians, Mahomedans, Slavs, or Greeks, should be 
guaranteed by the Powers. 

Theoretically this is simple enough; but how and under what 
form of government is practical effect to be given to these reforms ? 
Whether delegates or members should be elected in each district to 
form a legislative body, and a supreme council, to which official 
members could be appointed by the guaranteeing Powers, and a 
governor over all nominated by them, in a somewhat similar position 
to our Viceroy of India, or whether a patriot prince could be found 
strong and able enough to rule as king, are points difficult and 
doubtful. But whatever that form of government might be, the 
appointment of honest district judges and governors is of the first 
importance. Whatever lines the supreme power may be cast upon, 
the face of the country and the condition of the people can only be 
improved by better local and judicial administration. Salonica, the 
Dardanelles, and the Bosphorus, Trebizonde, Smyrna, and other ports, 
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should be made free to all nations, and railways through Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumelia, be connected with the 
European ports. Unquestionably behind the disagreement between 
the Porte and Baron Hirsch about the Eastern railways there is 
pressure from other parties which may assume serious proportions. 
Austria is said by more than one well-informed correspondent to 
have insisted upon Turkey fulfilling her obligations concerning the 
Balkan railway, upon which the advisers of the Sultan retaliated by 
contending that the Baron as an Austrian subject had no right to 
form a foreign company, and threatened to sequestrate the railway 
and the junction works. Baron Hirsch claims many millions of franes 
from the Porte, and he protested against the sequestration of the 
railway, which protest the Austrian Embassy received instructions to 
support. It has been also rumoured that Osman Pasha, Minister of 
War, had been ordered to seize the whole line, and that the manager 
had made preparations for removing the books, papers, and 
money belonging to the company. The latest report is that the 
Sultan had personally interfered, and ordered the Porte to desist 
from the contemplated seizure, to examine the railway question once 
more, and to do nothing in the matter without reporting beforehand 
to him. There is every indication that great importance is attached 
to the question, and that a determined policy has been decided upon 
by Austria with a view to settle it. The important declarations 
made recently by Count Kalnoky before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees reveal the anxiety with which matters are regarded by him. 
He dwelt upon the advantages of consolidating the friendly relations 
of the Austrian Empire with Russia, and of the unanimous desire of 
the three Emperors and their Governments to maintain peace. The 
“alliance”? with Germany was established on the firmest basis, and 
the “good relations” with Russia had been “strengthened by a 
general understanding.’ He said that one object in view was the 
consideration of the Balkan States in the interest of Austria and the 
States themselves; nor did he speak with uncertain sound when he 
described the conduct of the Porte about the railways as unjustifi- 
able, and when he declared the state of affairs in Albania as unsatis- 
factory. This is strong language, which might be even taken to 
hint at an agreement between the three Empires for the partition 
of Turkey ; but undoubtedly it means a resolution not to permit a 
much longer continuance of matters in their present condition. 
Would it not be best to settle them by taking up at once the main 
question, the future of the Ottoman Empire, and by agreement among 
the Powers to decide this ? 

The local administration of the southern Austrian provinces proves 
that, under proper guidance, the people can be orderly, contented, 
and prosperous, although professing opposite creeds. The leaders of 
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Europe are men of advanced years, deeply absorbed in pressing 
questions elsewhere. The majority of Englishmen know little and 
care less about the political storms agitating the East, but there are 
signs of a wider knowledge being demanded of our leaders. Lord 
Salisbury was not happy, as one of the negotiators of the Berlin 
Treaty, in saying recently at Glasgow that ‘“ the Montenegrins are 
a people whose fate matters as much to us as that of the people of 
Mongul Tartary.” The Prime Minister was taken to task some 
years ago for hinting that any further advance on the part of the 
Empire in the East might elicit the ery of “ Hands off, Austria !”’ 
But far more dangerous and uncalled-for were Lord: Salisbury’s 
cynical references the other day to “the virtuous Government of 
Russia ;” to “their correspondence marked by the highest moral 
character ;”’ and the eventuality when “circumstances will be too 
strong for them.” There is nothing noble in this language, and there 
is an absence of knowledge in the similes and of the subject. But 
another consideration should be present in our minds: we ought not 
to be blind to the watchful attitude of the Mahomedans when we 
remember the connection we have with them in Egypt and India. 
They are almost desperate ; eager to turn in any direction—to follow 
any leader or Mahdi, on the chance of improving their position. 
Occasional defeats do not crush them, and are only temporary checks. 
The evil at the foundation can only be obliterated by improving 
their government, a step which no one can deny would favourably 
affect the position of England elsewhere. 

, Hunt ty. 
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“Tus is a great free country! You have just arrived in time 
to see the Campaign, and you may get some notion of how we 
work our political institutions.” On my arrival in the United 
States about three months ago, a typical American citizen thus 
intimated to me that the Presidential election contest was just 
beginning in earnest, and that as a benighted Britisher I should 
have the opportunity of seeing much to enlighten and interest me. 
From that moment until my departure from America, a few days 
before the actual casting of the votes, the “‘ Campaign,” its incidents 
and its probabilities, haunted me in every society, and pursued me 
in every town which I visited. Without having actually witnessed 
the preparations for the great quadrennial election, it is almest 
impossible to realise the extraordinary excitement it produces, and 
the manner in which, for at least two full months, it completely 
absorbs public interest to the exclusion of everything else. I do not 
know whether each election struggle in its turn is supposed to exceed 
in intensity any that have preceded it, but I was continually assured 
that nothing had ever been seen to equal the excitement of the one 
which has just terminated, and the closeness of the résult would 
seem to justify this idea. 

One of the great peculiarities of the United States is the 
absence of any leisure class. The man who, taking a general 
interest in public affairs, enters the British Parliament because he 
secks an agreeable’ and possibly useful way of occupying some of 
his spare time, belongs to a class which does not exist in America. 
In the States every man is in business; no matter what fortune he 
may accumulate he continues in business, and, except under special 
and great pressure, he will not allow his time to be taken up by 
such abstract matters as political questions. The majority of those 
men who are called politicians make a business of politics, just as 
they would of any other profession; and, unfortunately for their 
country, hitherto the professed politicians have generally made their 
business pay. At election time, however, every one is drawn into 
the fray, and ordinary business is almost at a standstill. Political 
questions often tend to become commercial ones, and the different 
political parties strive their utmost to bribe business communities by 
promising legislation favourable to their particular interests. The 
almighty dollar forces its way, or has a way forced for it, into 
nearly every conceivable question. 

In England the dispute over the Franchise Bill has been accom- 
panied by a series of demonstrations which, to some politicians, have 
appeared to indicate a seriously disturbed state of feeling in the 
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country. But all the processions and meetings which have been 
seen in England since July are as nothing compared with what 
took place in the United States in any single week of last September 
or October. The word “ Campaign ”’ has a special significance when 
applied, as it always is in America, to a Presidential election contest. 
The American in Europe is a man of peace, a special advocate of the 
system of International Arbitration which was inaugurated with 
such success in his interest at Geneva. Armies are his abhorrence, 
uniforms he despises, and every kind of rank and title he contemns. 
The air of his native land during election time, however, changes all 
this. The advertisements recommending Smith & Co.’s Campaign 
goods, and Brown and Son’s Campaign banners and specialities, some- 
what puzzled me when first I beheld them, but the mystery was 
soon explained. Carefully concealed somewhere in the depths of his 
inner man, there certainly exists in the American citizen exactly the 
same love of gay uniforms and martial display which influences all 
other nations, both civilised aud savage. Campaign goods and spe- 
cialities consist chiefly of the uniforms, torches, lanterns, musical 
instruments, and other paraphernalia used in the quasi-military pro- 
cessions which are the most striking outward feature of election time. 

The whole country is completely organised in military fashion for 
the purposes of the Campaign. ach party has its national head- 
quarters, various State head-quarters, county and city head-quarters, 
and, descending in the scale, district and ward head-quarters. 
Rooms are hired as offices for all these, and each one is under the 
command of an offieer of suitable rank, assisted by an active staff. 
There are generals, colonels, adjutants, and quartermasters, all 
assuming and exercising a real command during the few weeks of 
general excitement. Brigades, battalions, troops, and batteries appear 
as numerous and as fully organised as in Germany when the order for 
mobilisation is issued. The uniforms, it is true, are generally of the 
description which delights the male infant who dons a coloured linen 
jacket with brass buttons, puts a belt round his waist, adds some few 
inches to his diminutive stature by a gilt pastebeard helmet with 
high-flowing plume, and drives his parents distracted by persistent 
efforts to break his toy drum. Reviews, parades, marches, and “rallies” 
give daily opportunities of displaying the Campaigner’s fancy military 
equipments. Brass bands and big drums are proportionately as 
numerous as among our English volunteer corps, and in many 
respects the early and less satisfactory days of our volunteer move- 
ment are recalled to mind. Nevertheless there is an earnestness 
amongst the leaders and organisers which show that they at least 
havea graver purpose than playing at soldiers; and the idea forcibly 
presents itself that, in the event of any internal disturbance or alarm 
of attack from without, this elaborate organisation would be promptly 
turned to serious account. 
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The most striking political processions are to be seen in New York, 
where the long straight streets are particularly adapted for such 
displays. For some eight weeks before the great deciding day, not 
an evening passed without bodies of uniformed men parading Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway. The marching and discipline were fre- 
quently very good, and the torchlights and coloured lanterns ex- 
tremely picturesque. The battalions and companies went by with 
the greatest order, and the demeanour of the batteries was perfectly 
serious, although it was comical to see some eighty or a hundred able- 
bodied men manning huge drag-ropes to draw small brass cannon, 
suitable only for yacht signal guns, and perhaps dangerous even for 
that purpose. Republicans and Democrats in turn enlivened the 
streets, night after night, with banners, music, lanterns, and torches, 
and the spectators cheered both alike. The complete absence of any 
appearance of ill-feeling between the two parties was particularly 
remarkable, and when rival processions met they passed or made way 
for each other with unfailing good humour. 

American politicians must, of course, be the best judges of what 
is likely to influence the votes of their fellow-citizens, but to the 
foreigner it seems extraordinary that the voter who can, with perfect 
safety and secrecy, cast what vote he likes at the last moment, should 
by parading with a Republican or Democrat battalion, or seeing his 
neighbours so parade, be secured in his allegiance to a party. 
When a man gives valuable time or money to aid in a political de- 
monstration, it is a pretty fair guarantee of his party loyalty; 
but the evening parades are naturally out of working hours, and I 
was informed that a large portion of the expenses were contributed 
by local politicians, candidates for local offices, and that some of the 
men who paraded were actually paid for their attendance. This 
may or may not be the case, but certainly these evening processions 
were of far different value, as evincing political earnestness amongst 
the rank and file, from such displays as I witnessed in the “rallies ”’ 
or assemblies of different classes of New York merchants, which 
occasionally took place in the afternoons. 

A Republican parade of “‘ dry goods men,” as they are called, was 
a really imposing spectacle. At about three o’clock in the day, a 
thousand or more highly respectable looking, fine, well-dressed men, 
proprietors or assistants in dry goods stores, marched twelve or 
fourteen abreast and linked arm in arm down Broadway, through the 
heart of the business part of the town. This procession took place 
immediately after the Republican victory in the Ohio, October, local 
elections. All the processionists wore scarlet favours with a small 
portrait of “James G. Blaine, our next President,’ on the breast. 
Those in rear, who were too far from the band to march in time to 
the music, kept step to shrill and continuous cries of “J !—G!— 
Blaine !—O !—Hi!—0O !—J !—G !—Blaine !—O !—Hi!—O!” The 
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effect of hundreds of voices repeating this sharp cry was most 
remarkable, but I should doubt the Republican party having secured 
a single extra vote by its monotonous repetition or by any other 
feature of the demonstration. ’ 

American election wire-pullers maintain that all these processions, 
parades, uniforms, and bands of music are absolutely necessary “ to 
enthuse” their voters, but if this be the case, it would certainly 
seem to be a very primitive political community which requires to 
have its enthusiasm aroused by such methods. The Young Republic 
decidedly manifests juvenile tastes in political displays, but, on the 
other hand, in the inner working of the political organisations, the 
oldest countries in the world cannot rival the mature development 
of party system and management. The balance of power in each 
State is generally very correctly estimated. The influences which 
have been or can be brought to bear on every section of the com- 
munity, and almost on every important individual, are carefully 
considered long beforehand, and their results accurately discounted. 
The selection of candidates and the preparation of the “ platform ” 
or party manifesto issued by the great party caucus require tact and 
skill far beyond anything demanded from the ablest parliamentary 
managers, and the same care descends to the election of the coroner 
or medical officer in the smallest country town, and to the speeches 
made by the most insignificant of local party representatives. 

The use made of the famous Fisher and Mulligan correspondence, 
which proved so disastrous to Mr. Blaine, and the Tammany Hall 
intrigues, were typical incidents of an election Campaign. The Fisher 
and Mulligan letters were no doubt all at the disposal of the Demo- 
cratic party managers when the campaign commenced, but the effect 
of the publication of the entire batch at one time would have been 
comparatively short-lived. They were therefore produced like a 
sensational story by a well-known author in a popular periodical. 
First the curiosity of the public was aroused by announcements that 
most compromising letters existed, and that their production was to 
be anticipated. Then a few letters were published, sufficient to show 
that there had been transactions of a possibly doubtful character 
between the parties. These letters, to afford any definite proof, 
evidently required “‘ to be continued in our next,” and hints were 
thrown out that “our next” would soon be forthcoming. When the 
public began to tire of discussing the first number “our next” 
appeared, and provided further matter for curiosity and discussion, 
and finally, towards the end of the campaign, a third series was 
produced, accompanied by the interpretations and comments which 
completed the indictment of Mr. Blaine by the Democratic party. 

As regards the Tammany Hall business, probably no one but a 
New York wire-puller could understand all the ins and outs of what 
took place. The most that could be learned by the uninitiated was 
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that the leaders of Tammany Hall, which is a very old political and 
Democratic Club in New York, sought to obtain the support of the 
managers of the Presidential election in appointing suc’ city officers 
at the October election as would give them the control of the muni- 
cipal administration and the valuable patronage connected with it. 
The position taken up by Tammany evidently puzzled the party 
leaders. The Democratic journals alternately expressed their faith 
in the well-known devotion of Tammany to the true cause, and 
warned Mr. John Kelly, the head of that society, that treachery to 
his party would be unsuccessful, and never forgiven. Finally, 
it appeared that, as a party, the Democrats would not accept the 
Tammany nominee for mayor, and then it was stated that Republican 
votes were secured in his favour in exchange for Tammany votes 
promised to Mr. Blaine for the Presidential election. ‘This arrange- 
ment seems really to have been carried out, and considerably dimin- 
ished Mr. Cleveland’s majority in New York, thereby jeopardising 
the result of the whole Presidential Campaign in favour of certain 
special interests in the administration of the New York municipality. 

It may be wondered how any local society like Tammany Hall 
could control a sufficient number of votes to be able to deal on such 
terms with the great political parties, but it must be remembered 
that hitherto nearly every civil office in the United States, from 
that of ordinary policeman to Secretary of State, has been used as a 
bribe for political purposes, and that independently of the salary 
attached to the particular post, the individual holding it is able, by 
the influence and patronage of his office, to command the support of a 
large following. ‘Tammany has controlled the administration of the 
most populous and wealthy city in the union, and aspires to control 
it again; and all who staked their hopes of advancement on the 
patronage of Tammany were necessarily bound over to vote as that 
society might direct. In the election Campaign, nearly every prominent 
leader makes his bargain beforehand as to what reward he and his 
friends are to receive if the party are successful ; and capitalists who 
have neither time nor inclination to attend political meetings con- 
tribute to the Campaign funds under similar arrangements. This 
system is fully recognised ; and, as instances, it may be mentioned 
that one gentleman is well known to have given a large sum for 
electioneering purposes, on condition of being appointed Minister in 
Paris should his party be successful; and that the disgraceful riots 
which occurred in Cincinnati during the October local election were 
attributed entirely to the fact that the police appointed by a Demo- 
cratic municipality were all Democrats, whilst the Federal Marshals 
specially appointed to superintend the election by the central 
Republican Administration were all Republicans. Both sides are 
said to have favoured unfair practices by their own party, and blood 
was shed during a disturbance, which was a remarkable exception to 
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the rule of order generally observed by the law-abiding American 
citizen, even during the most exciting political contests. 

Under a system of manhood suffrage, with an enormous number 
of voters, the actual purchase for money of single votes is of course 
useless and unknown, but when all that is possible has been done by 
the promise or gift of office to individuals, there still remain well- 
known methods of influencing whole classes and communities. The 
‘‘river and harbour steal,” as it is called, is a favourite theme with 
the Democrats as an accusation against the present Republican 
Government. Very considerable sums of public money which were 
some time ago assigned for the improvement of rivers and harbours, 
were expressly intrusted to individuals who are stated to haveemployed 
them solely for the purpose of influencing political votes. This 
subject was a very favourite one for Democratic journalism; and it 
was asserted that the Republican managers had promised, if returned 
to power, a further similar “ steal” to encourage their supporters in 
certain wavering localities. The regulating and awarding of 
pensions to the numerous retired soldiers of the old Union army 
is another favourite subject of recrimination, and is alluded to 
in the platforms of both parties. The post of pension agent is 
supposed to be particularly lucrative, and is of course eagerly 
sought after by individuals, whilst promises of general liberality 
in the pension list were openly held out as an inducement 
to a numerous class to support and place in power those who were 
thus prepared to reward them. Mr. Blaine’s personal connection 
with the railway monopolists was of course made a ground of special 
attack, and the large grants of public lands made to railway com- 
panies by the Republican Government were said to have been 
awarded for corrupt purposes. Mr. Blaine himself evidently valued 
the support of the great railway financiers sufficiently to induce him 
to disregard such insinuations ; and he excited public curiosity by a 
great dinner given at Delmonico’s in the end of October to the 
leading capitalists. New York society was particularly exercised 
as to Mr. Blaine’s object in assembling the great moneyed interest 
around him at the famous restaurant, and extraordinary statements 
appeared in the newspapers as to the number of millions represented 
at the dinner table. It was maintained by some that the Presidential 
candidate desired to impress the business community at large by a sign 
of the confidence reposed in him by his remarkable guests; but the 
more prevailing and perhaps the more correct idea was that the invi- 
tation of the millionaires was simply a little plot to squeeze them for 
further contributions to the dire necessities of the Republican Cam- 
paign fund. Speculation was rife as to how the great men took the 
squeezing and the amount in which each individual was mulcted ; and 
many witticisms were indulged in at their expense, on the supposi- 
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tion that they had all been more or less entrapped by the “ smart- 
ness’ of the famous J. G. Blaine. 

Much “smartness” is, indeed, required to collect the enormous 
sum required for the Campaign expenses. In this matter the Repub- 
licans had a decided advantage over their rivals, for not only were 
the great fortunes in the country on their side, but they also profited 
by the forced contributions from the salaries of the thousands of 
Government officials, who hoped to secure a continuance in office by 
thus supporting their party. Local subscriptions provide for the 
chief expenditure in each district and town, but the vast organisa- 
tion cannot be kept together and controlled without considerable 
additional support from a central fund. In striking contrast to 
the ‘dull and reserved Britisher,” nearly every “ smart American ” 
can speak, and likes to hear himself, and party orators, whose name 
is legion, must have their travelling and other expenses paid. 
Provincial newspapers often require subsidising, wire-pullers demand 
liberal supplies of cash, and the expenditure on what is known as 
Campaign literature is tremendous. 

This Campaign literature is a study in itself. Each side publishes 
and distributes hundreds of thousands of sheets and pamphlets, 
describing and lauding its principles, praising the virtues of its own 
candidates, and vilifying the doctrines and personal character of 
its opponents. The most important “ Campaign Documents,” as 
they are styled, are the “ platforms” of the opposing parties, and 
the public letters of acceptance of nomination by the rival candi- 
dates. As far as any purely political questions are involved in tke 
contest, these published ‘‘ platforms” give the best and fullest 
information, although should either party discover during the con- 
test that they have made a mistake which can be rectified, they 
appear ready to shift their ground at a moment’s notice. The 
Republican platform was a much more elaborate manifesto than that 
issued by the Democrats, but both are interesting statements. The 
first “plank” of the Republican platform is the determination to 
maintain in its entirety the protective tariff, in opposition to what is 
styled “the so-called economical system of the Democratic party.” 
The vexed question of the treatment of the Irish American suspects 
is ulso specially treated, and the demands of the Irish party for 
Government interference on their behalf are recognised in the 
following words: “The protection to a citizen of American birth 
must be secured to citizens by American adoption, and we favour 
the settlement of national differences by international arbitration.” 
This may of course mean a great deal or nothing at all, and it 
does not appear to have satisfied the Irish, for whose benefit it was 
intended. 


The Irish as a body have long been Democrats, and the Repub- 
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licans, who have been in power for the last twenty-five years, jok- 
ingly attribute the fact to the necessity which every Irishman feels 
of arraying himself “agen the Government.” Abuse of England 
seems unfortunately to be a sure way of securing the interest of the 
Irish naturalised American, and when the Republicans proclaimed 
that Democratic free-trade tendencies were favourable to Great 
Britain, the Democrats replied by taunting the Republican Govern- 
ment, and even Mr. Blaine personally, with truckling to the British 
Crown. The Republican and Democrat platforms both gave pledges 
regarding the much-needed civil service reforms; declared alike 
against Chinese immigration and “the importation of contract 
labour, whether from Europe or Asia;” and threatened the 
Mormons and absentee landowners. Having regard to the large 
amount of capital invested by Englishmen in American land 
companies, it is very significant to read in the Democrat platform 
that, “No more grants of land shall be made to corporations or 
allowed to fall into the ownership of alien absentees.’’? Vague 
promises were made by both parties to the pensioners, and both 
declared that the navy must be reorganised and strengthened, and 
the merchant marine fostered and encouraged. The United States 
have to-day virtually no marine, either Government or mercantile, 
and Republican misgovernment was of course blamed by the Demo- 
crats for this deficiency, and for the unnecessary existence of a 
Treasury surplus of 100,000,000 dollars, “which has been yearly 
collected from a suffering people.” The Republican document 
roundly accused the Democrats of maintaining their party supremacy 
in the “Solid South” by illegal intimidation of the Negro voters, 
and the Democrats in return ‘asserted that the Republican Govern- 
ment endeavoured to legalise a control of State elections by Federal 
troops. In all these arguments the Democrats have had the distinet 
polemical advantage of being able to accuse the party in power of 
having permitted or caused the existence of every admitted grievance ; 
but when the professions and promises contained in the respective 
platforms are carefully considered, it is difficult to find any very 
great divergence between the declared intentions of the two parties. 
The Democrats as a party are not free-traders, but they desire to see 
the tariff revised, and they made a great point of “taxation for 
revenue only,”’ in opposition to the system under which the present 
surplus has been accumulated. The proposed diminution of taxation 
will undoubtedly include reductions in certain customs duties to 
which the rabidly protectionist New England manufacturers would 
never have permitted the Republican party to consent; but though 
the supposed danger to American industry from a possible Demo- 
cratic success was the main ground on which the Republicans 
appealed to the masses, foreign traders are not likely to find them- 
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selves materially benefited by the limited changes which may now 
be looked for. 

‘Protection of our native industry” was the first battle cry of 
the Republican party, and, alluding to the acknowledged prevalence of 
official corruption, ‘‘ Turn the rascals out,” was the answering defiance 
of the Democrats. The latter party maintained their position strongly 
on this point throughout, but a certain weakness was shown by 
their opponents, when at the last moment, finding that the country 
generally did not recognise any very important issue on the tariff 
question, they virtually shifted their ground, and suddenly endea- 
voured to revive the old watchword of North versus South, and to 
reproduce the feelings of twenty years ago. It might be possible by 
such a cry to temporarily alarm the ignorant Negroes of the South, 
but there does not appear to be any real ground for an attempted 
revival of the animosities of the war, now happily dead and buried 
together with the institution of slavery which was their main cause. 
The Democrats, as a party, are, it is true, particularly opposed to 
all forms of grandmotherly legislation, and consequently would be 
always inclined to limit the interference of the Central Federal 
Executive in such matters as they consider within the domain of 
State government. In so vast a country, however, the protection 
of the principles of local self-government, as provided for by the 
limited independence of the various States, would seem to be a very 
praiseworthy aim, and need not imply the smallest sympathy with 
the right of secession once claimed by the Southern States. 

In connection with the objection of the Democrats to any proposal: 
savouring of interference with individual liberty, it should be men- 
tioned that the liquor question is as serious in the States as in 
England, and that the temperance party, which as a demonstration 
nominated Mr. St. John as their own candidate for the presidency, 
used all their influence against the Democrats, from whom they 
knew they could expect nothing in the way of special legislation. 
The enmity of the teetotalers, serious as it was, probably benefited 
the Dempcrats in the end, for it procured them the support of the 
saloon-keepers, whose favour they might not have liked to court 
too openly, and, still more important, it was a turning point in secur- 
ing a large proportion of the German vote, a most powerful factor in 
an American election. The general inclinations of the Germans 
are probably Republican rather than Democrat, but the suspicion 
that the Prohibitionists, who would stop beer drinking, were the 
friends of the Republicans, coupled with disgust at existing official 
corruption, made many a Teuton reject Mr. Blaine in favour of 
Mr. Cleveland. 

A sketch of the campaign would perhaps be incomplete without 
some reference to the candidatures of General Butler and Mrs. 
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Belva Lockwood, although they were neither of them of real 
political importance. The General posed as “the people’s choice,” 
and preached socialistic doctrines with great activity. The result 
of his agitation appears fortunately to have been small, though he 
was credited by the Democrats with the special design of detaching 
voters from their party in the interest of their opponents. Mrs. 
Lockwood’s platform was a very sensible document, although her 
candidature was of course nominal, ser ving and intended only as a 
forcible advertisement of the Woman’s Rights party. 

After all it appears that the result of ‘the election was as much 
influenced by comparative estimates of the personal fitness for office 
of the two chief candidates, as by any of the unimportant real 
or nominal differences between the two “ platforms.” To anyimpartial 
observer, not previously prejudiced in favour of either of the great 
American political parties, this personal question would certainly 
seem to have been the principal one, and as such it was treated by 
many of the supporters of the respective candidates. On this head 
the Democrats had a distinct advantage, for whilst the mud thrown at 
Cleveland was almost entirely connected with an unfortunate episode 
in his private life, the accusations against Blaine related to his 
conduct as an official. Mr. Blaine, it was asserted, had used for his 
own personal benefit the influence he enjoyed as a servant of the 
Government ; and official corruption being the great reproach against 
his party, this was a particularly telling accusation. ‘The Republican 
candidate may have been foully slandered, and there are not wanting 
honest, capable men*who maintain their belief in his integrity, but 
his opponent had certainly the enormous advantage of being above 
suspicion as regards his public character. 

Ponsuniiiles are a special feature of American sipaibiiin and the 
most scurrilous attacks are certain to be made on every candidate 
who is brought forward. Mr. Cleveland did not escape any cheaper 
than Mr. Blaine, but whilst the former was able to acknowledge the 
truth of the main fact in the charge brought against him, and to ex- 
press his confidence that the ungenerous revival of an old story of 
his private life would not affect his political prospects, the suspicions 
aroused against his rival were probably the chief cause of his defeat. 

Whatever may have led to the now established result, it cannot but 
be satisfactory to the whole world to know that the choice of the 
Great Republic has fallen upon a man who has risen steadily by 
his own personal qualities and exertions, and who has {filled with 
ability and honour every important post which he has held. Such 
a man is Grover Cleveland, the President clect of the United States. 

EK. F. G. Law 
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‘THE two entertaining and instructive volumes in which Mr. Edmund 
Yates has recorded the experiences and reminiscences of a varied, 
animated, and successful career, had as their predecessors some 
interesting recollections by a popular novelist, and have been fol. 
lowed by the narrative of “ Episodes in the Second Life” of a dis- 
tinguished journalist, told by himself. Certain characteristics are 
possessed by each of these autobiographies incommon. Mr. Yates com- 
bines, or has combined, in his own person the function of Mr. James 
Payn and Mr. Antonio Gallenga. Like the former he is a novelist; 
like the latter he is, or has been, a writer of newspaper articles, and 
among the most locomotive and picturesque of newspaper special 
correspondents. With Mr. Yates, as with the two other literary 
autobiographers, existence has been a strenuous and a prosperous 
affair,—tfull of labour and effort, but of effort ending in fruition, and 
of labour sweetened by fame. Mr. Yates tells us how first, at the 
bidding of the post office authorities, he performed rapid journeys 
between London and foreign capitals, and how when the Govern- 
ment was taking over the telegraphs, he visited nearly every portion 
of the United Kingdom ; how, next, at the bidding of the editor of 
the New York Herald, he had no sooner returned to England from 
America, than he was summoned to Paris, and then instructed to 
proceed without a moment’s delay to Vienna or Madrid, to St. Peters- 
burg or Berlin. The correspondence of Mr. Gallenga was for the 
most part in a more serious vein than that of Mr. Yates. He was 
present at scenes of greater historic significance, and he chronicled 
the decision of more momentous issues. Dut both men were in 
their separate departments of journalism equally in the first rank; 
equally prompt, accurate, persevering, graphic. This discipline, 
perhaps the most trying of any that the press affords, was never 
submitted to by Mr. Payn, between whom, however, and Mr. 
Yates there exist, in spite of marked dissimilarities, some resem- 
blances or coincidences. Both may be said to have been brought up 
in the school, and at the feet, of Dickens; both enjoyed in varying 

degrees his friendship ; both formed his acquaintance about the same 
' time, Mr. Yates in 1854, Mr. Payn two years later ; both made their 
real literary début in Household Words. The first appearance of each 
in print was poetical—Mr. Yates, when a mere boy, sending to 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth some stanzas which were inspired by Thac- 


(1) Edmund Yates: His Recollections and Experiences. 2 vols. (Bentley). Episodes of 
my Second Life, by A. Gallenga. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall). Some Literary Recollec- 
tions, by James Payn. 1 vol. (Smith, Elder, & Co). 
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keray’s Ad the Church Gate ; and Mr. Payn at the same tender age 
contributing a composition entitled Tie Poet’s Death to Leigh Hunt’s 
journal. Both have, or have had, many common friends, and many 
of the same famous or familiar characters appear and reappear in the 
pages of the books of each. The education, like the natural tastes 
and aptitudes, of Mr. Payn and Mr. Yates was widely different. The 
former, who went from Eton to Woolwich, and from Woolwich to 
Cambridge, was without any turn whatever for languages. ‘“ Lan- 
guages,” he writes, “ have been always as unattainable to me as the 
science of music. I spent many years over French and German, but 
could never read, far less converse in, either tongue with facility.”’ 
Mr. Yates reccived the rudiments of a sound classical and general 
training at Highgate School, was transferred to Dusseldorf and Bonn, 
whence in nine months’ time he returned to England with a perfect 
command of the German vocabulary and accent. It is to his know- 
ledge of French and German that Mr. Yates attributes much of his 
success in life, and notably the opportunities of studying men, 
manners, and cities, which his Continental missions for the Post 
Office supplied. 

Oue admirable quality pervades, in a conspicuous degree, each of 
these works. ‘I do not think,” writes Mr. Yates in his preface, 
“Thave said any harsh thing of any person alive or dead. I am 
certain that I have not said such a thing consciously.” As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Yates has not said it at all. ‘“ Whatever judgment,” 
writes Mr. Gallenga, “‘ I may have passed upon myself, whether the 
picture of my character resulting from the narrative of my thoughts 
and deeds be too partial or too severe, I must at least be held guilt- 
less of having indulged in any personality offensive to the dead or 
living.” As for Mr. Payn, he makes no professions, because he 
spares himself the trouble of a preface, but he is consistently amiable 
and genial. It is only natural that there should be more traces 
of a melancholy humour, bordering on bitterness, in Mr. Gallenga 
than in Mr. Yates or Mr. Payn. In the first place, he was a 
patriot and an exile. He took life seriously ; he felt acutely the 
vicissitudes and humiliations to which, in his earliest attempts to carn 
a living in America and in England as a teacher of languages and a 
writer of magazine articles, he was compelled to submit. In the 
second place, though the success which Mr. Gallenga achieved as an 
English journalist and the command he acquired ef forcible and 
correct English are for a foreigner unique, he never forgot that he 
was a stranger, living among strangers. “In spite,” he writes, “of 
the unfailing kindness and deference which I received abroad, I was 
full of silly complaints borrowed from Dante about the salt that 
savours other people’s bread, and the hardship of climbing and 
descending other people’s stairs.” But he had other hardships than 
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these, and for some years he was a man with a grievance. He could 
not get back his manuscripts when he wanted, or see editors when 
he called. ‘“ Paying editors were not many, and were accessible to 
none but their intimate friends.” Of Delane and Morris, under 
whom he did much splendid work for the Times, he speaks in terms 
of unstinted admiration ; but, with the exception of Mr. Sala, there 
is no one about whom he expresses himself with more than conyen- 
tional cordiality. Elected in 1853, after his name had been down 
nine years, a member of the Atheneum Club, “he did not much 
value the mere honour of belonging to a learned society. As,” he 
continues, ‘‘ members have to wait at least a score of years before they 
are balloted for, by far the greatest number consisted of twaddling 
and cackling fogies, whose bald pates, toothless gums, and rickety 
limbs sent a chill through my veins, and acted as an unpleasant 
reminder that I also had left the mid career of life behind me. [| 
met but few old friends, and made fewer new ones.” Again, 
“ The Atheneum Club was to me a workshop where I saw few 
I knew, and hardly spoke to those few. Literary men like Bulwer 
and Disraeli; statesmen like Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and Lord Hartington; 
diplomatists like Lord Lyons, Lord Cowley, Lord Ampthill, Lord 
Lytton, Lord Howden, have all come within the orbit of my 
acquaintance ; but with all the good will on my part and all the 
courtesy and amiability on theirs, the intercourse almost invariably 
ended where it began.” The truth is, as he explains, Mr. Gallenga 
was very busy, very shy, and very near-sighted. Mr. Payn, indeed, 
is uniformly cheery, sometimes positively chirpy. Yet a bubbling 
drop of something very like acrimony occasionally wells up to the 
smooth and smiling surface. ‘My experience,” he says, “of men 
and women of letters, which has been continuous, and extends over 
thirty years, is that for kindness of heart they have no equals. I have 
known but one absolutely offensive man of letters, and even he was said 
to be pleasant when sober, though asI only met him some half-dozen 
times, and his habits were peculiar, I never had a fair chance of find- 
ing him in that condition. ‘I am well aware,” he writes in another 
place, ‘that there are a good many people who dislike me very 
cordially. If they do so for a good reason I exceedingly regret it. 
But there are some folks whose animosity is the highest of compli- 
- ments. There is in my opinion no more fatal weakness in human 
nature than the desire to be thought well of by everybody ”’—a 
doctrine to which perhaps no one can take exception, Neither Mr. 
Payn nor Mr. Gallenga is as uniformly charitable and kindly, as 
absolutely free from all after thought of rancour, all hinting of faults 
and hesitating of dislikes, as Mr. Yates, who, indeed, shows himself 
in these volumes to be the incarnation of buoyancy, good nature, 
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d good fellowship. Mr. Payn and Mr. Yates seem both of them 
and g : 

to be brimming over with an exuberance of joyousness which may 
well excite the admiration of those whose moral mercury seldom 
rises above a figure contemptibly low. It is not so long since, if I 
remember correctly, that Mr. Payn published a volume of stories 
called Tigh Spirits. Mr. Payn’s title has been from his earliest 
youth Mr. Yates’s property, and as Mr. Payn, although he was not 
addicted to any form of physical exercise, had as a boy a fatal pro- 
pensity towards practical jokes; so Mr. Yates’s inborn vivacity was 
so indomitable that his departmental chief in the Post Office bade 
him, as a preliminary discipline to the day’s routine, walk from 
St. John’s Wood to St. Martin’s-le-Grand instead of being driven on 
the omnibus. For genuine amiability, as has been said, the palm 
must be given to Mr. Yates. His volumes are not only in their 
way a masterpiece, excellently written, whether as regards taste or 
literary style, with their component parts admirably arranged, the 
product at once of an exceedingly clever man, wielding a practised 
and artistic pen; they are also the product of a kindly, courteous, 
and considerate nature, strong and impetuous, but sympathetic even 
to tenderness. Unless Mr. Yates was erdowed in an unusually 
liberal measure with these qualities, it is certain that he would not 
have refrained from some animadversions which might have been 
pardonably severe on Thackeray. Mention is made of Thackeray 
by Mr. Payn and Mr. Gallenga as well. Mr. Payn tells what some 
persons may suppose to be a characteristic anecdote of the great 
novelist. ‘Even B—I will call him B, for indeed he was busy 
enough, though he made no honey — speaking to Thackeray of 
Leitch Ritchie, admitted that he was ‘a very gentlemanly man.’ 
‘But how does B know ?’ said Thackeray,” Mr. Gallenga, as an 
instance of Thackeray’s playfulness, cites the following :— 

‘One day, at a large men’s party, when we were sixteen present, as I was 
seated nearly at the lower end of the table and 1 was talking to my neighbour 
on the right, our host, from the opposite end, where the conversation was 
flagging, suddenly and apropos to nothing, called out loudly to me cross the 
table, and asked: ‘Pray, Mr. Gallenga’ (he never omitted the mister), ‘ pray, 
who is your dentist¥’ There was instant silence, and most of the guests 
looked up at me. But I was ready with my answer and spoke out instantly. 
‘John Heath, No. 11, Albemarle Street, the best in London.’ Upon which 
the guests looked at each other for a few moments wondering, and soon the con- 
fused buzz of voices went on as before. What whim was it that prompted 
Michael Angeio Titmarsh with that apparently idle question? Did it arise 
oe ma pparently idle q > Did 
from an ill-natured desire to call attention to the hayoc that time might have 
made with my jaws and at the truly marvellous skill with which art now repairs 
the grievous losses of nature? Did he expect me to blush or faint like any 
middle-aged madam, the mystery of whose golden chignon or rosy cheek is by 
some untoward accident brought into light in the presence of her most devoted 
admirers? Or was that merely his pleasantry, his wish to give a fillip to a 
languid conversation by supplying a new subject which might raise a laugh no 
matter at whose expense? If the latter was his purpose, it flew wide of the 
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mark, for though some of our friends may have been struck by the strangenogg 
of his sudden sally, no one seemed to perceive its drift. No one noticed its 
‘fun’? or humour. The joke, if joke it was, fell flat.” 


As there were reasons which might have excused Mr. Yates if he 
had adopted a very different tone in regard to Thackeray, so there is 
much in the unavoidable circumstances of a literary career which 
might have prompted him, as well as Mr. Payn and Mr. Gallenga, 
to reflections far more acrimonious than are to be found in any of the 
volumes I am now considering. The life of a writer was defined 
by Pope as “a warfare upon earth.” Few warriors could have illus. 
trated the principles of amnesty with more generosity than Mr, 
Yates. Speaking of literature, Mr. Payn says there is “no calling 
so bright and pleasant, so full of genial friendship, so radiant w ith 
the glories of success ; but there is aes no pursuit so doubtful, so full 
of risks, so subject to despondency and disappointments, so open to 
despair. Oh, my young friend, with a turn for literature, think 
twice and thrice before committing yourself to it, or you may 
bitterly regret to find yourself where that turn may take you.” 
Yet though these are Mr. Payn’s sentiments, everything is rose- 
coloured in his autobiography, and as it is with Mr. Payn so is 
it in a greater degree with Mr. Yates. Now it is no sufficient expla- 
nation of this circumstance in the case of a man like Mr. Yates to 
say that he has been brilliantly successful. Success in most men is 
no remedy for resentment, and does not remove the causes of embitter- 
ment. If there ever existed a calling which could justify embitter- 
ment and resentment, it is that of the professional writer. Thac- 
keray in one of the most acid chapters in his Book of Snobs, after 
having shown that literature was full of them, exclaimed in bitter 
irony, ‘‘There are no snobs in literature.’ Mr. Yates has had a 
good deal more to do with journalism than Mr. Payn: he has there- 
fore been brought more into contact with all kinds and conditions of 
gentlemen who write. He has had as many opportunities as an Old 
alley barrister, or Mr. George Lewis himself, of seeing the seamy 
side of human nature. It is not too much to say dint the social 
commerce and the professional intercourse inseparable from a 
literary life is to moderately sensitive natures a protracted torture. 
The competition which must be encountered and defeated before the 
position is won, is incessant, bitter, and frequently humiliating. W hen 
a sort of tableland of success and influence has been reached, and the 
competitor has at his disposal some degree of literary patronage, he 
is upon the threshold of fresh troubles. The responsible conductor 
of any literary enterprise has to deal with every sort of knavery 
and ineapacity—as to which let the intelligent reader consult Mr. 
Payn’s remarks in the last hundred pages of his volume. He is 
perpetually assailed by the importunity of incompetence and the 
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impudence of inaptitude. He will find himself beset alternately 
by the entreaties and impertinences of the opiniated dullard whose 
conceit is a bar to his improvement, and who in his relations with 
the men whose kindly offices he solicits begins with flattery, then 
breaks into a snarl, and ends by suing with a whine. The monitions 
of experience are thrown away upon these persons. They are the 
parasites of our literary system, and it is infinitely to the credit of 
Mr. Yates’s native kindliness that he should have been able to prac- 
tise a self-control beyond that of Mr. Payn, and not have had an 
unkind word to say upon the subject. There is, I firmly believe, 
no instance on record of a man of letters who, having trodden so 
persistently the uphill path of an opposed career as Mr. Yates, and 
having gone through such a series of exertions and encounters, ever 
took so urbane and kind a retrospect of the past. 

In his chapter entitled “ The Influence of Pendennis,” Mr. Yates 
gives us What is, from an autobiographical point of view, one of the 
most interesting portions of his work :— 


“To get admitted into the ranks of literary men, among whom I might 
possibly, by industry and perseverance, rise to some position, began to be my 
constant thought ; and I was encour: iged in the hope that I might succeed, 
perhaps more than anything else, by reading the career of Pendennis, which, in 
i well-remembered yellow cover, had then been appearing month by month 
for the last two years, and in its complete form was just obtainable at the 
libraries. There is no prose story in our English language, not even the 
Christmas Carol, not even T'he Newcomes, not even the Scenes of Clerical Life or 
Silas Marner—and now I have named what are to me the most precious— 
which interests and affects me like Pendennis. It had this effect from the very 
frst. I knew most of it so thoroughly. The scenes in the provincial theatre 
—the Fotheringay, her father, the prompter, the company—were such perfect 
creations (to this day I have never seen any hint as to where Thackeray got his 
study of these people, who were quite out of his usual line); the position of 
Pendennis and his mother was so analogous to that of me and mine—her devo- 
tion, his extravagance ; the fact that I was personally acquainted with Andrew 
Arcedeckne, the original of Foker, in whom he was reproduced in the most 
ludicrously lifelike manner: all this awakened in me a special interest in the 
book ; and when, in the course of Pen’s fortunes, he enters upon the literary 
career, writes his verses for the Spring Annual, dines with Bungay, visits 
Shandon, is engaged on the Pall Mall Gazette, and chums with Warrington, 
who makes that ever-to-be-quoted speech about the power of the press: ‘ Look 
at that, Pen! ‘There she is, the great engine ; she never sleeps,’ &c.—when 
[came to this portion of the book my fate was sealed. To be a member of 
that wonderful Corporation of the Goosequill, to be recognised as such, to be 
one of those jolly fellows who earned money and fame, as I thought, so easily 
and so pleasantly, w was the one desire of my life; and, if zeal and application 
could do it, I determined that my desire should be gratified.” 





One can understand that men should, even from the sober eminence 
of middle age, look back to thenovels of Marryat or Leveras the sources 
irom which they first derived their passion for a naval or military 
career. But this is very different from a man of Mr. Yates’s maturity 
and experience deliberately asserting that Pendennis impelled him into 
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literature. It may be so, and there seems throughout Mr. Yates’; 
nature a strong vein of sentiment which would partially account for 
the fact. But the prosaic critic may be pardoned for suspecting 
that he has unconsciously exaggerated the influence of the book. 
Mr. Yates had from the very first, partly, it may be, as a result 
of his thorough training in French and German, partly as a gift 
of nature, a real capacity for literature. He has always possessed 
a faculty of neat and concise expression, flavoured by wit, fun, and 
irony, that is exceedingly rare amongst English writers, and that 
renders him, in certain kinds of composition, unsurpassed by any and 
unapproached by most of his contemporaries. Ability of this sort 
would have found its right field of display, and if Mr. Yates will 
forgive ‘the young gentleman, then fresh from Oxford, who called 
upon him in 1866, at the Post Office, with a letter of introduction 
from Tom Hood,” and of whose articles in Temple Bar he was good 
enough to approve, for saying it, neither Pendennis nor its author 
had perhaps as much to do as he supposes with the initial step he 
took on the road to literary fame. At the same time Mr. Yates 
ought to know—and the fact that he is now deliberately of opinion 
that such is the case, even if he misconceives the circumstances, 
furnishes a suggestive clue to, and is a significant commentary on, the 
appreciative, impulsive, and sympathetic aspects of his character. 
It is curious that if Pendennis first made Mr. Yates a writer, the 
author of Pendennis should have been directly instrumental in invest- 
ing the year 1858 with ‘the vast importance ” with which, in his 
seventh chapter, Mr. Yates says “it was fraught to him.” The 
reference is to the events that led to Mr. Yates’s withdrawal from the 
Garrick Club. Both for its interest and its taste the Garrick chapter 
is excellent. ‘The most striking portion of the club in those days 
was the smoking-room on the ground floor, built out over the 
‘leads’—a good-sized apartment, comfortably furnished, well- 
ventilated, and adorned by large pictures specially painted for it 
by Stanfield, David Roberts, and Louis Haghe.” Among. the 
habitués of the establishment were Charles Kemble, ‘“ Assassin” 
Smith, Clarkson Stanfield, Sir William de Bathe, Samuel Lover, 
Robert Bell, Charles Reade, Peter Cunningham, Frank Fladgate, 
better known as “ Papa,’ and J. D., “most mellow of elderly 
topers, with all the characteristics of ‘ Bardolph of Brasenose ’—a 
veteran who drank and swore in the good old-fashioned way, and who 
came toa sad end, poor fellow, dying alone in his Temple chambers, on 
a Christmas Eve, of loss of blood from an accident, while the men in 
the rooms below heard him staggering about and groaning, but took 
no notice, as they fancied their neighbour was only in his usual con- 
dition.” Thackeray was the presiding genius of the place. As Mr. 
Gallenga has said in his concluding chapter, ‘Thackeray was 4 
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member but not much of a frequenter of the Atheneum Club, his 
preference being all for the Garrick, a club better suited to the free 
and easy, somewhat Bohemian, tastes and habits of his early days.” 
When Mr. Yates was first admitted to the Garrick he was not 
eighteen years of age. When he left it he was twenty-seven, and 
Thackeray, who was the cause of his leaving it, was forty-seven. 
The little article contributed by Mr. Yates to a paper long since 
dead, at which Thackeray took grave umbrage, scarcely deserves the 
censures passed upon it by its author. It is simply a piece of 
smart, hurried, impertinent, and curiously young writing. Now, as 
Thackeray was then twenty years Mr. Yates’s senior, what one 
might have expected from him was, if he had been incurably 
wounded, silent contempt; or, if he had been merely annoyed, a 
sharpish caution to Mr. Yates. The article in question did not vio- 
late the sanctity of club life. It disclosed no private or semi-private 
conversations; it said absolutely nothing more about Thackeray 
than was at the time on the lips of everyone, and was, therefore, 
public property. Thackeray, however, very absurdly, as all cool- 
headed persons will think, addressed to Mr. Yates a formal letter, 
which, as its recipient says, was severe to the point of cruelty— 
peing, indeed, an inexplicably bitter outburst of personal feeling, and 
“a censure, in comparison with the offence committed, ludicrously 
exaggerated.” What, however, under the circumstances, Mr. Yates 
ought to have done is perfectly clear. Young men of twenty-seven 
cannot allow themselves the luxury of engaging their superiors and 
elders in single combat. Their business is to be conciliatory and 
to wait. Mr. Yates should clearly have written to Thackeray an 
apologetic disclaimer, assuring the great novelist that he had 
misunderstood the motives with, and the conditions under, which 
the offending article was penned; that on reading it the author 
recognised its impropriety, and that doing this he could only ery 
“Peccavi!’’ express his extreme regret, and throw himself on his 
elder’s consideration. One of two things must then have hap- 
pened: either Thackeray would have accepted the apology and con- 
doned the offence, or, by refusing to do so, he would have made a 
graceless exhibition of churlishness, and public opinion, even the 
opinion of the Garrick Club, would have been with Mr. Yates. 
The letter which Mr. Yates prepared in draft, so far from being an 
apology, was a challenge, a justification of all he had originally said, 
and a justification by reference to instances which would have been 
most exasperating to Thackeray. ‘I took the liberty,” to quote 
his own words, ‘“‘of reminding Thackeray of some past errors of 
his own, not the result of the hasty occupation of an hour, but 
deliberately extending over a long space of time, and marked by the 
most wanton, reckless, and aggravating personality.” 
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‘‘T reminded him how, in his Yellowplush Correspondence, he had describe 
Dr. Lardner and Sir E. L. Bulwer: ‘ One was pail, and wor spektickles, a wig, 
and a white neckcloth ; the other was slim, with a hook nose, a pail: fase, 4 
small waist, a pare of falling shoulders, a tight coat, and a catarack of black 
satting tumbling out of his busm, and falling into a gilt velvit weskit.’ Hoy 
he had held them up to ridicule by calling them ‘ Docthor Athanasius Lardner’ 
and ‘ Mistaw Edwad Lytton Bulwig,’ by reproducing the brogue of the one anj 
the drawl of the other, and by exhibiting them as contemptible in every way, 

‘“‘In regard to the Garrick Club, I called Mr. Thackeray’s attention to the 
fact that he had not merely, in his Book of Snobs, und under the pseudonym of 
Captain Shindy, given an exact sketch of a former member, Mr. Stephen 
Price, reproducing Mr. Price’s frequent and well-known phrases; he had not 
merely, in the same book, drawn on a wood-block a close resemblance of Wynd- 
ham Smith, a fellow-member, which was printed among the ‘ Sporting Snobs; 
Mr. W. Smith being a sporting man; he had not merely, in Pendennis, made a 
sketch of a former member, Captain Granby Calcraft, under the nae of 
Captain Granby Tiptoff, but in the same book, under the name of Foker, he 
had most offensively, though amusingly, reproduced every characteristic, in 
language, manner, and gesture, of our fellow-member, Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne, 
and had gone so far as to give an exact woodcut portrait of him, to Mr. Arce- 
deckne’s intense annoyance.” 

Although this letter was not sent, the spirit of Mr. Yates’s 
actual rejoinder, approved though it was by Dickens, was scarcely 
more conciliatory. There is no need to pursue the details of 
the incident. The alternative was at last presented to Mr. Yates 
of xpologising to Thackeray or of quitting the club. Here M. 
Yates made a second mistake. He declined to apologise, and pre- 
ferred the doom of exile. That he was to a great extent in the 
right ought really not to have weighed with him. Matters of 
this sort are practically decided not on their merits but by the 
prejudices and the partialities of a majority. Mr. Yates has given 
the facts; only a few remarks are necessary to place them in their 
proper perspective. The inference is irresistible that Thackeray’s 
feelings were worked upon from outside, and that influences hostile 
to Mr. Yates were from the first brought to bear upon him. Dash- 
ing and successful young men of strongly defined “ personality,” 
and superabundance of animal spirits, are never likely to be popular 
among their elders. It also seems reasonable to suppose there may 
have been a clique antagonistic to Mr. Yates in the Garrick Club, of 
which Mr. Yates’s friend, now deceased, who mentioned to Thackeray 
the authorship of the article which produced the mischief, was possibly 








the leader. Again, Mr. Yates’s champion and adviser in the whole 
matter was Thackeray’s rival, whom Thackeray himself, however 
fervently he could, as Mr. Payn shows was the case, admire his 
genius, personally disliked. In this matter there can be no doubt 
that Dickens showed himself as bad an adviser as Delane, practised 
man of the world though he was, did upon another occasion when 
Dickens invoked his services as a counsellor. 
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never had the honour of being in Thackeray’s company—except, 
indeed, once, some thirty years ago, when the great man, coming 
down to West Somerset to inspect a small country house which 
he then thought of buying or renting, noticed him as a child—to 
attempt any estimate of Thackeray’s character. Anthony Trollope, 
who on the strength of a seven years’, though exceedingly slight, 
acquaintance with the author of Vanity Fuir, dared to pen a mono- 
graph on him, was called to account with contemptuous severity 
by the surviving relatives of the object of his admiration. Some 
of the stories told by Mr. Yates of Thackeray are as good as 
any thing of the kind which can be expected. There are also, as we 
have seen, some reminiscences of him in Mr. Gallenga’s work, and 
a few pages are devoted to him by Mr. Payn. But they really tell 
us nothing. Death, the great leveller, is also the great distorter, 
and it is the most difficult thing in the world to arrive at anything 
like a complete idea of the identity of so many sided a man as 
Thackeray. Lord Beaconsfield, in his last novel, Endymion, drew 
him, as to Disraeli the younger he seemed to be, at full length in 
St. Barbe. But then Lord Beaconsfield may have travestied his 
original, just as we are assured he caricatured and calumniated John 
Wilson Croker. Upon those who were personally acquainted with a 
great man gone, death produces an effect upon the moral features 
of their illustrious friend analogous to that which it is said to 
produce upon the human physiognomy. Countenances which, while 
the breath remained in the body, were unlovely, harsh, angular, or 
coarse, are traditionally supposed to be invested with a spiritual 
beauty and ennoblement directly the muscles, sinew, and marrow 
are reduced to aw ‘animate clay. It is the fashion nowadays for 
the moral being of a man to undergo a similar transformation. 
Again, what is called character is habitually invested with an unreal 
unity. Pope’s celebrated couplet, 
‘* Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
Most women have no character at all,” 

is applicable to the majority of the stronger as well as to the weaker 
sex. Consistency is the last thing one should look for, except 
amongst the most elevated of their kind, and not always with 
them. It is just possible that the infinite variety of the man, 
and the inconsistency and contradictions which it involved, may be 
the chief reasons that render it so hard for those who never knew 
him personally to form a notion of what manner of man Thackeray 
was. What are called estimates of character are in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand the records of personal, of 
interested, and of, therefore, more or less untrustworthy impressions. 
They are true as far as they goand no further. If of two mendicants, 
who meet a pedestrian, one at the top and the other at the bottom of the 
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street, the former receives sixpence and the latter nothing, the 
estimates which they each form of the same individual will be dig. 
metrically opposite. The beggar who has pocketed the dole will heap 
blessings upon him ; the beggar who has failed to secure a copper will 
pursue him with execrations. Of Thackeray no biography worthy 
of the name has yet been published, and even when it is published jt 
will fail to supply us in all probability with any formula of 
manageable dimersions in which we can appraise the man. 

** Everything about him,” says Mr. Gallenga, ‘‘ his humour, his countenance, 
his voice, was changeable. In the depth of his heart I am inclined to belieye 
he was all kindness, but all sourness and uncharitableness on the surface, 
Like Carlyle, he spoke precisely as he wrote. His cynicism, his misanthrophy 
and pessimism, his hatred of mobbism and flunkeyism, were with him inex. 
haustible themes. But it was in a great measure mere bounce—rodomontade 
and fanfaronade—and it grew louder and more blatant in proportion as his 
domestic fortunes improved, and his real good nature ripened and mellowed.” 


Mr. Yates’s volumes, apart from their purely personal interest, 
have—and the remark holds, to some extent, good of Mr. Gallenga’s 
and Mr. Payn’s—a genuine historical value. Mr. Gallenga’s book, 
indeed, contains a succinct, lucid, and admirably written account of 
the patriotic movement in Italy which came to a triumphant close 
when, on that memorable 20th of September, 1870, the troops of 
General Cadorna passed into the eternal city. Mr. Gallenga occupies 
a prominent place in that brilliant galaxy of special and war cor- 
respondents, the other bright particular stars of which are W. H. 
Russell, Sala, Forbes, and Cameron of the Standard. He has also, 
as a political writer, especially on foreign affairs, left behind hima 
reputation in Printing House Square which will never be forgotten. 





‘Personally I do not think that any work I was allowed to do in my 
time was ever rewarded by a word of praise more gratifying to my self-esteem 
than that which Delane bestowed upon me from the beginning to the end of 
that seven years’ severe trial. He had great confidence in my judgment and 
knowledge of continental affairs, and allowed me to conduct the wars and revo- 
lutions of that eventful period atmy own discretion. He heard that 7'he Times 
authority on military subjects never stood higher. He was told by club quid- 
nuncs, who congratulated him on the war articles in the great journal, that 
there was only one manin England who understood such subjects so thoroughly, 
and that was Sir John Burgoyne, and he laughed in his sleeve as he answered 
that they—the quidnuncs—‘ were perhaps not much out in their surmises.’ At 
the same time, however, there were many anxious moments at the various 
stages of the Franco-German wer, especfilly during the three great days 
before Metz, towards the close of the siege of Paris, or the campaign of Aurelles 
de Paladine and Chanzy on the Loire, in which a sudden turn in the fortune of 
arms seemed probable, seemed imminent, and when, nevertheless, I pinned 
my faith to Moltke’s genius, and staked, as it were, Zhe Times’ reputation on 
the German’s complete final victory ; and then my good editor came to me late 
in the evening pale with anxiety, begging me not to be rash, not too confident, 
for he had seen this, and he had heard that, and competent judges, whom he 
named—among others Colonel B had assured him that we were venturing 
too far, and that events would soon contradict our statements and demolish out 
theories, greatly to the loss of Ze Times prestige. When Paris surrendered, 
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and Moltke and I had triumphed over prostrate France, my dear Delane drew 
slong breath and wrote to me a kind letter of congratulation, stating how 
glad he was that he had trusted me, that I had always been right in my 
forecast, and had not, by one single false step during that long warlike crisis, 
misled the English reading public. I have still the letter before me, and I 
value it far more highly than any Red or Black Eagle that Bismarck could 
have bestowed upon me.” 

When, therefore, Mr. Gallenga says, “I might also feel tempted 
to flatter myself that my career as a journalist was not an absolute 
failure,” he speaks with unnecessary diffidence and modesty. In 
talking of “the cut and dry manner which has become almost the 
echnical and conventional style of the Press, especially since the 
invention of electric wires has sunk the correspondent’s business to 
he level of that of the mere telegraph clerk,” he will be held by 
ompetent judges to be in error. The influence of telegraphy upon 
he style of the special and war correspondent has certainly not 
een hostile, still less fatal, to vigour and picturesqueness; witness 
he marvellous despatches of Mr. Cameron and Mr. Forbes. On 
he other hand, it has probably robbed the resident correspondent 
foreign capitals, and therefore the Press generally, of some of 
ts own authority. Instead of the well-weighed and instructive 
etters on foreign affairs, which used to be highly profitable reading, 
nd which have now almost entirely disappeared from journalism,— 
he Times, the Morning Post, the St. James’s Gazette, and the Globe 
one being permitted by inexorable exigencies of space occasionally 
0 publish them,—we have to be content with telegraphic despatches 
yhich are admirable as viewy condensations of the latest news, but 
rhich have little permanent value, and which scarcely help the 
erage reader to form an intelligent notion of a political situation in 
} remote capital. 

Mr. Gallenga makes some suggestive remarks on the social revo- 














. ution which has been accomplished since the period of his first 


tay in England. ‘ Men,” he tells us, “then travelled little; the 
romen seldom left home except for their three weeks’ sea-bathing at 
lerne Bay or Broadstairs. They seldom saw the inside of a theatre, 
md few of them were great readers, for Mudie was not yet, nor 
Vesterton, nor the Grosvenor or the London Library, and books. 
ere hard to borrow and dear to buy.”” When Mr. Yates first knew 
ondon, Butcher Hall Lane had not disappeared, Alton Ale houses 
bounded to the east of Temple Bar, Almack’s was in its zenith, the 
\delaide Gallery had just been taken by Laurent, the Holborn 
estaurant was a swimming bath, Vauxhall, though in its decadence, 
dingy, dear, and absurdly expensive,” was popular, the overland 
ute was on view in Waterloo Place, the park was full of prodigious 
pndies, cheap chop-houses and foreign eating-houses were in vogue, 
addy Green was in his patriarchal bloom. There was none of 
be display, luxury, and glitter of these latter times,’but there was 
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much comfort, much geniality, and an amount of sociability, and, 
facility for cheap amusements now unknown. Bohemia then ogg. 
pied a recognised and considerable place in the map of Londop, 
Mr. Sala was brought from Rool’s oyster shop to be presented t) 
the Duke of Sutherland, then Marquess of Stafford, who was oy 
in praise of ‘Colonel Quagg’s Conversion,” at the Fielding Club, 
Robert Brough was denouncing the sham culture of pseudo-classicist 

in his lyrics, and published in his ‘‘ Songs of the Governing al 
a passionate attack upon social distinctions with the refrain— 

*« Tis a curse to the land, deny it who can, 
That self same boast, I’m a gentleman.” 

Mr. Edmund Byng, Mr. Yates’s godfather, entertained the most ited 
of guests with the plainest and best of dinners, and young ma 
‘who to-day sit down to soup, fish, entrées—then called ‘ made dishes 
—a roast, a bird, a sweet, a savoury, and a bottle of claret, woul 
then have been content with a slice off the joint, a bit of cheese, an 
a pint of beer.” Even Mr. Yates, when he first married, as he “ coul 
not afford to give his friends good wine, and would not give the 
bad,” regaled them on bitter ale. Lucky friends! though one my 
hope that if, even in this degenerate epoch, Mr. Yates were start 
ing afresh he would be not so far borne away by the vicious contagio 
of fashion as to endeavour to sap the digestion of his company lj 
the loaded acidity which is called claret, and the abominable decw 
tions of sugar and petroleum known as champagne. London, Lox 
Beaconsfield remarked some months before his death, which was onc 
a very dull place, is now a very amusing place, and so from one poin 
of view it is. But the impression left upon the reader who was n0 
personally acquainted with the metropolis during the first decade o 
the Victorian era, as he lays down Mr. Yates’s volumes, is, that if wi 
have gained considerably we have also lost not a little. There is mucj 
which is cheap and nasty now; there was much which was chea 
and pleasant then. ‘ Timmins’s little dinners” had not becom 
regular events, and the trail of Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkins was 10 
over us all. In yet another respect, of a far more important characte 
was there a distinction between the epoch when Mr. Yates 
menced his active existence and the present. No such central figur 
in literature—Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay—as existed then exis 
now. The general average of literary productiveness has immense 
increased, but the stimulating influences of individual genius, place 
upon a high pedestal, have disappeared. Literature, and especiall 
periodical literature, has become more highly organised, and ther 
fore more of a business. The result has been favourable to the soci 
and moral welfare of the lierary class, but it has involved t 
sacrifice of not a little freshness and of a great deal of fun. 


T. H. S. Escort. | 
| 
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On the eve of a Redistribution Bill, which the Prime Minister 
may have introduced almost as soon as the ink on these pages 
is dry, it will be more profitable briefly to set forth the chief 
features in the existing political situation than to attempt the fore- 
cast of the measure about to be submitted to Parliament. The nego- 
tiations which during the last few days have been in progress 
between the party leaders on both sides, and the events pre- 
liminary to them, have been systematically misdescribed by a 
large portion of the Liberal press and in the everyday talk of 
political life. While the Tory irreconcilables have viewed with 
indignation the growing prospect of the peaceful close of a party 
and constitutional struggle, there has burst from many fervent 
Radicals the cry that their leader has capitulated to the Lords. 
The mildest term in which the transaction is spoken of is a com- 
promise. Between that, and base and unconditional surrender, 
every varying phrase of disparagement has been employed. Before 
we express an opinion as to the language which the facts war- 
rant let us see precisely what it is which has passed, and examine 
the point at which the Government and their opponents have 
respectively arrived. We are confident that this survey will not be 
completed before it is seen that those who charge ministers with a 
betrayal of themselves, of their followers, and of the rights of the 
House of Commons are labouring under a misconception, and are 
confusing, in a perfectly gratuitous fashion, procedure with principle. 

It is just a fortnight ago that Lord John Manners, speaking for 
the Tory party and violently repudiating the conciliatory speech 
of Sir Richard Cross, declared that the invitation to the Oppo- 
sition to explain their views on Redistribution was like that 
addressed by the spider to the fly; he further quoted from the 
Croker papers, as indicating the only policy which the Conservatives 
could honourably adopt now, Sir Robert Peel’s fixed determination 
in 1831 to keep himself wholly unfettered in regard to any measure 
brought forward by Ministers, and to decline all communica- 
tion, direct or indirect, with the Government of the day. How has 
this policy been fulfilled ? So far from Lord John Manners’ decla- 
ration of war being acted upon, it was not forty-eight hours old 
when steps were taken by Lord John Manners’ leaders practically 
to recant it. ‘ We will,” in effect said Lord John to ministers, 
“hold no kind of parley with you.” “We have,” in effect said 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, “no objection to pass 
the Franchise Bill and to proceed with Redistribution as you propose 
doing, but before we definitely agree to do this we skould like to be 
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further enlightened and, therefore, we shall be glad to have a little 
talk about the business.’”’ In other words, the idea of a conference 
explicitly and contemptuously scouted by Lord John Manners, 
became the condition on which the responsible leaders of the Tory 
party announced their willingness to meet the views of the Govern- 
ment. If there be any surrender here, on whose side is it? 
That is the first point which it is desirable to bear in mind; let 
us pass to another. Either the private negotiations now going 
forward will succeed or fail. If they fail there is an end of the 
matter, and both parties will be where they were before, except 
that the Government will have greatly strengthened themselves in 
public opinion by a fresh proof of their reasonableness, and of 
their earnest desire to leave nothing undone which could bring 
about a solution of the difficulty. There is no reason to antici- 
pate failure; if, therefore, the negotiations issue successfully, what 
will be the significance of that success? Here again the answer is 
obvious. The exceedingly violent hypothesis that the Conservatives 
are seeking to spoil the Franchise Bill by securing an unfair 
Redistribution Bill, need not be seriously discussed. They have 
themselves disavowed any intention of the kind; were they to 
meditate such a thing they know that the Government would 
be no parties to the proceeding. Moreover, the Conserva- 
tives have plainly declared that the Redistribution proposals of 
the Government, if the account given of them is correct, do 
not go far enough. The only inference to be drawn, is that 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues are now copying the example and 
emulating the tactics of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli in 1867—that 
they are once more taking a leap in the dark, and that they hope by 
tapping a new electoral stratum to find fresh allies; to place them- 
selves, to use Mr. Lowe’s simile, behind the north wind. 

Whatever hope, or reason for hope, the Conservatives may have in 
this operation, it is at least one which no Radical can regard with 
apprehension. The Government propose a moderate Redistributioa 
Bill. The Conservatives rejoin that they prefer a more sweeping 
measure—a measure, that is, which goes several steps further in the 
direction of equal electoral districts. The immediate consequence, 
therefore, of the conferences between Ministers and the Opposition 
chiefs in Downing Street is that, unless they collapse, we shall get a 
stronger and a better Reform Bill than the Government dared, or 
thought the time ripe, tointroduce. The proceeding cannot be correctly 
described apart from its results; these alone will apply the proper 
test to its quality and suggest its true nomenclature. The Whigs 
and moderate Liberals, though they are silent upon the matter, may 
view the negotiations with disapproval. But what of that? If the 
Tories are willing to assist the Radicals to beat the Whigs, surely 
the Radicals may await the issue with complacency, and may indulge 
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the belief that it is they and not the Tories who will be benefited 
ultimately by this collaboration. 

But, it may be said, Mr. Gladstone is departing from the principle 
he has laid down in Parliament and in his speeches during the 
recess, that he would not consent to make the fortunes of Redistribu- 
tion and Enfranchisement mutually interdependent. He is doing 
nothing of the sort. He is adhering to the spirit, and even the letter, 
of all his announcements. What he has declared is that to associate 
extension and readjustment of electoral power in the same measure 
would jeopardise the Franchise Bill, and that he would do nothing 
which could have this effect. Before the Lords rejected the Franchise 
Bill last session, he proposed to Lord Salisbury and Lord Cairns a 
plan which, if it had been adopted, would have ensured as early an 
introduction of the Redistribution Bill as will be witnessed now. His 
paramount object has throughout been to make the Franchise Bill safe, 
and to prevent redistribution from being used as an instrument to 
imperil it. Any conciliatory action consistent with these ends he has 
always professed himself ready to take. These professions were 
endorsed towards the close of the recess by Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain when they said that if the Franchise Bill were 
guaranteed they would come to an understanding with the Conserva- 
tives about the Redistribution Bill. Well, the Franchise Bill is 
guaranteed—that is to say, unless the rival chiefs fall out, and upon 
this head we will merely observe that when responsible persons go so 
faras they have gone it is very difficult to fall out without being more 
or less ridiculous. Not only is the Franchise Bill safe, but it is the 
very same Bill without a single clause, section, or letter changed that 
was practically thrown out by Lord Salisbury four months ago. The 
sole difference is that whereas then Mr. Gladstone was willing to 
follow it with a Redistribution Bill drawn upon Conservative lines, 
the Conservatives now enable him to follow it with a Redistribution 
Bill of a thoroughly Radical character. So long as one gets the 
reality it matters nothing by what name it may be called, and if the 
result of these negotiations is called by some persons a Conservative 
victory, Radicals may be pardoned if they think that the more of 
such victories the better. To sum up: the arrangement arrived at 
by the Government with the Opposition prevents the Tories from 
spoiling the Franchise Bill. Secondly, it will ensure an improve- 
ment in the Radical sense of the Redistribution Bill. Thirdly, 
in the most unlikely contingency of the negotiations breaking off, 
the Government will have bettered their position with the country, 
and the Conservatives will have damaged theirs. This last remark 
might be supplemented by the observation that Lord Salisbury will 
have weakened the ties of party discipline in his own ranks. The 
end for which the Conservatives may have been induced to co-operate 

is Liberal rather than Conservative. Among those who rank as 
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moderate Conservatives there are many who are just as much moderate 
Liberals; if, therefore, the Conservative chiefs are to connive at 
Liberals having their way in the last resort, why, such is the question 
which will rise to not a few of them, should not they avowedly range 
themselves under the banner, not of the advanced section it may be, 
but of the rank and file of the Liberal party ? 

Let us look a little farther ahead, and ask how the settlement of 
the Reform question in the manner now agreed upon will affect the 
House of Lords. Enough has been said to show that in no 
case can the consequences of these negotiations be anything else 
but advantageous to the Radicals. It thus follows ex hypo- 
thesi that they must be disadvantageous to the peers and 
to the institution of a second chamber. As Mr. John Morley, 
in his clever and sagacious speech at Newcastle last week, asked, 
where shall we be in August next? in what light will the 
country six or eight months hence look upon the retrospect of 
the struggle in which we are, or were until within a week or two 
ago, engaged? The substantial rewards of triumph will remain 
with the Liberals. It is impossible for the Conservatives or 
the Liberals to claim even the barren honour of a moral victory. 
That is to say, that the coercive or retarding authority of the peers 
will be weakened instead of strengthened by what has already 
passed and is now passing. One. word more. The statement has 
been industriously put about that Mr. Gladstone having predeter- 
mined to retire from public life, or at least from the House of 
Commons, directly the Franchise Bill was passed, and being supremely 
anxious to finish his career by crowning the edifice of Reform, 
was willing to waive anything he decently could in order to 
accomplish his ambition. Whatever truth there may be in 
rumours of this sort, it is inevitable that they should have had 
some weight with the leaders of the Conservative party. Mr. 
Gladstone’s ascendency is so unquestioned, that his opponents 
may well despair of making much progress while he remains 
an obstacle in their path. Thus the possibility of getting the 
Prime Minister out of the way may well have operated as an induce- 
ment to Lord Salisbury and his second in command to come to terms 
with Mr. Gladstone. But is it quite certain the calculation will be 
verified ? How, if it were to prove that the Tory leaders have 
reckoned without their host? Mr. Gladstone is now completing his 
seventy-fifth year, but he displays no diminution of intellectual 
vigour or of clearness. On the contrary, his capacity of statesman- 
ship is distinctly on the increase. The charms of ease and withdrawal 
from affairs are always greater in the prospect than in fruition, and 
it is just possible that Mr. Gladstone’s retirement may for some time 
to come prove a vanishing and unreal vision which his successors 
are always hoping to grasp, but which is perpetually eluding them. 
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Egyptian affairs have formed the subject of many questions to 
ministers during the autumn sitting and of one or two brief discus- 
jons. The statements of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons 
on Monday last, Nov. 24, leave no doubt that the proposals of the 
English Government to the European powers will be shortly placed 
before the House of Commons, A very short time will show their 
nature. It is enough now to observe that, whatever relation they 
may bear to Lord Northbrook’s report, they will not be, in any sense, 
areproduction of that document. It may well be doubted whether 
such a document has ever had a complete and independent existence. 
Lord Northbrook no doubt brought back from Egypt much instruc- 
tive and loosely-connected information. If, however, we are to 
assume that the account given by the daily papers of a plan never 
oficially divulged is correct, and that its chief recommendations were 
the payment in full of the interest guaranteed to the bondholders 
by the International Commission of liquidation ; a loan guaranteed 
directly or indirectly by England as a provision for the immediate 
necessities of Egypt; the making good of the estimated deficit in the 
Egyptian revenue, partly by reduced expenditure and partly by what 
would in effect be an English subsidy ; if, we say, this is in substance 
what Lord Northbrook suggested, then it is obviously inadmissible, 
and is open to the unanswerable criticism that it either goes too far 
or not farenough. Too far if the ministerial policy of not occupying 
Egypt were to be persisted in; not far enough if we are to remain 
in Egypt—in which case we are bound to claim and exercise a power 
proportionate to the responsibility we assume. The real interests of 
England, and of the European powers, are, like the true objects of 
their policy, identical—the adoption of a definite line of action’ 
which will sensibly assist the political and financial administration 
of the country. Germany, it is said, will be content if the Alexan- 
drian indemnities are settled. France will be content if something 
is done which will satisfy the French financiers, and, because it 
satisfies them, will keep M. Ferry in office. Neither Franee nor 
Germany, one may be sure, forgets that, but for the action of Eng- 
land at the time of Arabi’s rising, the coupon would have been cut, 
or rather that no interest at all would have been forthcoming long 
before this. We occupy, therefore, in our negotiations with foreign 
powers on the subject of Egypt a strong vantage-ground. By all 
means let Germany and Russia have their representatives on the 
Caisse. There are only two points on which Englishmen are con- 
cerned to insist and on which they will insist. The first is that 
English responsibility in Egypt shall mean English ascendancy, or 
at least not English submission; the second is that it shall mean 
_ not one atom of ascendancy or responsibility beyond what is neces- 
sary. Precisely in proportion as the proposals now under the 
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consideration of the European powers fulfil these conditions, they 

will be found satisfactory. ; 

As days pass by and the Egyptian Question is not settled, jt 
naturally tends to become more and more of an international ques. 
tion. While it is to be trusted that there may formally be as little 
as possible of international interference in Egypt, our relations with 
the European powers are at the present moment favourable for ap 
agreement with them upon the question. France is more amicably 
disposed towards us than she has been for many months, and the best 
proof of this is the fact that at her request the English Government 
is now endeavouring to mediate between herself and China. The 
published accounts of the Congo Conference so far as it has yet gone 
warrant the assertion that any friction which may have occurred 
between the English and the German Governments has been removed, 
In this connection nothing can be more significant than the despatches 
published at the end of last week. The cause and character of Prince 
Bismarck’s annoyance with us are clear. He complains in effect not 
so much of our bad faith as of our inatte»tion to business. He was 
irritated manifestly by the collapse of the Egyptian Conference in 
London. He determined therefore to administer to our Government 
a suggestive reminder, and at the same time to gratify the patriotism 
of the German people by presenting the Fatherland to them in the 
light of a power as much interested as England herself in the destiny 
and the development of the unexplored regions of the Dark Continent. 
Perhaps it would not be amiss for English ministers, and for that 
matter the ambassador of a certain foreign power at the Court of St. 
James’s, to recollect that Prince Bismarck is above all things a man 
of business and despatch, that, at the age of seventy, he lives in and 
for the affairs of State, and that he does not understand their being 
dealt with in a dilatory fashion by those with whom he has to do in 
foreign countries. 

_ Clouds above the horizon of that portion of Eastern Europe which 
may be described as being in a chronic state of suppressed disturbance 
have appeared duriig the past month. Both in Albania and Mace- 
donia there is possibly grave trouble ahead. In the former the 
native chiefs have seized Prisrend; in the latter they have rebelled 
against the authority of the Turkish functionaries. Upon this sub- 
ject little need be said here, because its practical bearing and signi- 
ficance are plainly set forth in an article. We will therefore say 
nothing more than that the Berlin Treaty placed Europe with respect 
to Macedonia under an obligation entirely new. The 23rd article 
of that historic document promised Macedonia guarantees for good 
government similar to those which were actually accorded to Rou- 
melia. This promise must be fulfilled, and it is plain that whereas 
before the Treaty of Berlin was signed the Macedonians were willing 
to make and often succeeded in making a tolerably satisfactory 
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arrangement with their Turkish rulers, they are now inclined rather 
to force their European guarantors to do something for them. In 
other words, the harvest of the Berlin Treaty has reached a point at 
which some fresh act of European intervention, not necessarily, 
indeed, one of a warlike character, is required to ensure an ingather- 
ing of its fruits. If we take the Macedonian and Albanian dis- 
turbances in conjunction with the railway question as it affects Con- 
stantinople and Salonica—a matter on which we again refer our 
readers to the article mentioned above—it must be admitted that 
there is enough in the condition of the Balkan peninsula to excite 
grave apprehensions. Meanwhile for the present we know, upon 
the authority of the German Emperor’s message addressed to the 
Reichstag and Count Kalnoky’s famous speech, that the policy of 
the triple alliance is peace. . 

What is universally welcomed as good news has come to us from 
the other side of the Atlantic during the past month. Seldom has 
so much interest in the election of the President of the United States 
been taken in England; never has its result been received with 
greater satisfaction. The reason is not far to seek. Though it may 
be impossible to institute any comparison between the two great 
parties into which American candidates and electors are divided and 
those which exist here, the Democrats have certain attributes that 
appeal to and enlist the sympathies of the English people in a special 
degree. In the first place, the fact that the Democrats have been so 
long excluded from office is a recommendation in the opinion of a 
pablic which is disposed to think that on the whole “ turn and turn 
about is fair play.” The English people are glad that the Demo- 
crats should have what appears to them only a fair chance. In the 
second place, the triumph of Governor Cleveland is an agreeable 
proof that our transatlantic cousins have, after our own fashion, buried 
the hatchet, and that the bitter memories of the civil war no longer 
leave behind them the faintest trace. It was this tremendous domestic 
strife and the issues which it raised that gave republicanism its op- 
portunity. Mr. Blaine endeavoured to revive an obsolete cry. The 
failure of the attempt is seen in the result. Those who once were 
the antagonists of such an ideal recognise the fact that a free 
South is better, in the interests of national well-being, than an 
enslaved South, that it contributes more largely to the national 
prosperity, and that, as a matter of detail, the yield of cotton in the 
Southern States is now at least twice what it was before the war. 

What, however, makes the election of Governor Cleveland specially 
acceptable to Englishmen is that it symbolizes in the most unmistak- 
able manner the triumph of free trade as against protection. It is 
not too much to say that these words sum up the real significance of 
the contest. Mr. Bright ventured to assert as much in a letter which 
he wrote ten days ago, apropos of the Hackney election. It was con- 
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tradicted at the time by the pretentious sciolists who protested with 
an air of authority that the Democrats were victorious not qud free 
traders but gud protectionists. In other words, that the particular 
democratic section which had carried Governor Cleveland was 
composed of protectionists pure and simple. Experience, one might 
have thought, should by this time have taught the most aggressive 
and rash of Mr. Bright’s opponents that it is an exceedingly danger. 
ous thing to traverse his allegations, or to deny the accuracy of his 
forecast. There is, perhaps, no English statesman now living who 
can congratulate himself on the fulfilment of so many of his predic- 
tions as Mr. Bright, or who can view his retrospect with such entire 
satisfaction. Mr. Bright stands to-day where he has always stood, 
and if there is any change it consists of the circumstance that matters 
have come round to the point which from the first he anticipated. 
Before long it will be proved to demonstration that he is as thoroughly 
justified in interpreting the democratic success in the United States 
as a Free Trade victory, as he is justified by indisputable facts and 
figures in declaring Free Trade to have been the greatest instrument 
in the social and material improvement of the English people during 
the last half of the present century. 

Allusion has been already made to the Hackney election. 
While we have no wish to speak of the retention of this as a great 
party triumph for Liberalism, we are entitled to claim it as a 
triumph for Free Trade. The issue between Free Trade and Fair 
Trade was submitted to the electors of the Metropolitan borough 
in the most definite way. The circumstances of the time—the com- 
mercial and industrial depression—-were distinctly favourable to 
the protectionist. Mr. Stuart advanced a doctrine which was cal- 
culated to alienate from him not a few votes, in maintaining the 
right of civil servants to trade on their own account—of co-opera- 
tive stores, that is, against shops. Yet he was returned by a 
majority which, making allowance for the decrease of votes on both 
sides as compared with those who went to the poll at the general 
election, shows that the Liberal majority is proportionate to what it 
was just five years ago. It is a tolerably safe prediction that, what- 
ever the inconvenience or distress which the coming winter may 
have in store, we shall not witness in any part of the country a 
formidable reaction against Free Trade. Look at what occurred in 
Paris on Sunday last. Protection, said Mr. McAlister in Hackney, 
is an infallible specific for all our commercial and industrial ills. 
But in the French capital, where protection is practically supreme, 
according to M. Tony Revillon there has been a reduction of wages 
by 18 per cent. in two years, only ten out of every fifteen artisans 
can get employment, 50 per cent. out of the masons can get none, 
and, as the sole remedy to the existing distress, State works upon a 
scale that must enormously increase the burdens which the State finds 
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already too much for it, are clamoured for. What has happened? 
The French Government have selected this moment for increasing 
the cost of daily life by an addition to the tax on corn. If this is 
ersevered in, the bakers, as the populace plainly perceive, will have 
no alternative but to raise their prices to a point at which the con- 
sumer Will be compelled to pay for his loaf more than double what 
he pays now. Protection and an artificial increase of prices means, 
as the mob which met at the Salle Levis on Sunday last perceived, 
the paralysis of industry and the starvation of the poor. 

The past month may not improbably be looked back to here- 
after as marking the commencement of an important epoch in 
our Imperial and Colonial history. The representatives of the 
various nations interested in the trade of Africa, especially in 
the basins of the Nile and Congo, have entered upon their labours, 
and, although it appeared at first that the rival claims of sovereignty 
would mar their proceedings, there is no doubt that they will now 
adhere to a definite programme, and not allow the subjects of debate 
to transgress a certain limit. If the Council Chambers were re- 
garded simply as an arena for paltry bickerings and squabbles 
over certain disputed bits of territory between the delegates, the 
main object of the Conference would be lost. The claims of 
Portugal, based simply on a long occupation of four hundred 
years, will be disallowed, and Free Trade on the Congo become 
an accepted principle. Mr. Stanley has from time to time emphati- 
cally denied the right of an unprogressive state like Portugal to 
tax the industries of other nations. With regard to minor details 
and the settlement of geographical claims amongst the interested 
parties, a committee of the whole Conference has been appointed 
todecide and report upon them. A completely new map therefore 
of the West Coast of Africa and the regions about the Congo will be 
the result, which will receive an official imprimatur of great and 
indisputable authority if sanctioned by the whole Conference. The 
position of the International Associations is a difficult one to define, 
but as this special question of African colonisation has been 
pushed to the front by the action of its energetic members and 
promoters, it deserves recognition and support of the warmest kind. 
Mr. Stanley, who has identified himself with the Association, has 
kept steadily before him a great plan. He has endeavoured to open 
up a trade route right through the heart of Africa from east to west. 
Few men have laboured more in a great cause, and the value of 
his services is acknowledged by nearly every delegate at the 
Congo Conference. As Germany is seeking to establish herself at 
Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa, she will command both ends of 
this great trade route. At the present moment it would be idle to 
conjecture whether a German colony in the strictest sense of the 
term can spring up in equatorial Africa, or whether the colonising 
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movement will result in nothing else but the creation of great 
mercantile companies. The German Chancellor has before him 
the ideal neither of English nor French colonies. The desire fy 
some kind of colonial expansion must be natural to such a colonis. 
ing nation as the Germans. Sir Rawson Rawson has stated tha 
no fewer than three and a half millions of Germans have emigrate) 
to the United States since 1820, and from 1881—8 the number of 
emigrants exceeded 650,000. Although such a drain upon the 
German Empire has been going on for a considerable time a ver 
small result in the shape of a distinct Colonial Empire is as yet visible, 
It is hardly, therefore, a matter for surprise that Germany has formally 
instituted a colonial office of her own with a competent staff of officials, 
The confederation movement in Australia has received a check by the 
recent vote of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, who, 
by a majority of one, have adopted the previous question with regard 
to the resolutions passed by the Intercolonial Convention at Sydney 
last December. However, they have agreed to pay part of the costs 
of the New Guinea Protectorate. General Scratchley will proceed to 
the Pacific shortly to his office of Commissioner, and will see that the 
protectorate over the south coast of the island is carried into effect 
as far as possible. Mr. Chesson and the members of the Aborigines 
Protection Society have taken occasion to remind the Commissioner 
of his duties in a part of the world where “kidnapping ” is said to 
prevail. As far as New Guinea itself is concerned, the Europeans 
are not allowed to settle in it, and thus one great cause of war with 
native tribes may be avoided—at any rate for the present. 

If we look to South Africa, popular interest is centred in the 
expedition to Bechuanaland. Sir Charles Warren has sailed with 
instructions which give him full power to expel the filibusters and 
restore the natives to their territories. It may be taken for granted 
that he will first of all employ as much conciliatory diplomacy as 
possible before proceeding to use force. The amount of sympathy 
with the marauders felt throughout the Cape Colony and the two 
Dutch Republics is at present unknown, but it is the purpose of Sir 
Charles Warren to visit several centres of the more purely Dutch 
population, such as the Paare district in the Cape Colony, and state 
distinctly the object of his enterprise. As he is known personally 
to a large number of the Dutch settlers, his assurances may be cal- 
culated to have more than usual weight, and he may be trusted not to 
obscure the issue before them. The present undertaking of the 
British Government has in view the protection of natives and the 
maintenance of a clear compact entered into with the Transvaal 
Government. It can in no sense be interpreted as an attempt to 
provoke a race quarrel, and all educated settlers must see its real 
meaning. With regard to the Free State, from which a certain amount 
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‘sruled by a singularly temperate man in the person of President 
Brand, who may confidently be trusted to use his influence with the 
burghers on the side of peace. It must be sufficiently clear to the 
« Afrikander” element, and especially to the citizens of the two 
Dutch Republics, that England has no wish to check their legi- 
timate expansion, still less to rob them of their independence. In 
all their South African policy of late years, the forbearance of the 
British Cabinet has been tried to the uttermost. Concession can go 
no further, and the Republicans of the Transvaal will do well to 
pause before giving any further sanction, official or otherwise, to the 
unjust acts of filibusters. The establishment of mock Republics on 
their borders cannot longer be tolerated. These Republics can mean 
nothing in themselves, and if they are ruled temporarily by Trans- 
yaalers with the prospect of absorption into the Transvaal, the pur- 
ose of their existence can deceive no one. The Transvaal, the 
world will say, has embarked upon an unjust and aggressive policy 
in contempt of solemn treaty, and has forfeited, therefore, the sym- 
pathy which it once merited. If England be forced into a quarrel 
she will go with clean hands. The question now before all South 
African colonists of English, Dutch, or French extraction, is, whether 
they will tolerate anarchy, injustice and the violation of treaties, or 
not. If they decide in the right and proper spirit, their sympathies 
must go with the expedition of Sir Charles Warren. The area of 
the Transvaal is abundantly large for the present conditions of its 
population. There are only 50,000 settlers in a country of the size 
of France. Moreover, its mineral resources are very great, and the 
gold-fields of Lydonburg may still become famous in the world. 
Why cannot the Burghers turn to matters of internal economy 
instead of enlarging their borders in the east and west, and dreaming 
idle dreams of an Afrikander Republic under an Afrikander Flag, 
from the Zambesi to Cape Point? Ifit be true that an attempt to 
raise a loan at Amsterdam for a Transvaal railway has recently met 
with signal failure, the outside world does not yet credit this 
ambitious young State with any great amount of stability. 

The position of the Government of the Cape Colony with regard 
to Bechuanaland is not generally understood. Hitherto official 
communications with regard to this territory have been carried on 
between the Transvaal and the Colonial Office. The Cape colonists 
have had very little to do with the London Convention, as this was 
an affair between Lord Derby and the Transvaal delegates. Sir T. 
Scanlen, the late Premier of the Cape, so far implicated the colo- 
nists in the question of Bechuanaland as to say that the Government 
would—as far only as he could personally guarantee—be responsible 
for part of the expenses necessary for its proper administration. But 
this promise of Sir T. Scanlen was made in England, and, as he him- 
self resigned shortly after his return to the Colony, the adjustment 
of a delicate matter was left to his successors, who were, of course, 
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little bound by his verbal and unofficial promises. However, th, 
two most influential men of the present Cape Ministry, Mr. Sprige 
who was formerly the Premier during the governorship of the lat. 
Sir Bartle Frere, and Mr. Upington, have gone up to Bechuanaland t) 
use their influence with the filibusters and the Transvaal Goyen. 
ment, It will be some weeks, probably, before the result of thei 
delicate mission will be known, and meantime Sir Charles Warr, 
will hold his hand. The personnel of the Cape Ministry is no 
Dutch, but English almost entirely, and the difficulty they expe. 
rience is that arising from the presence in the Assembly of , 
“Dutch” or “ Afrikander” party under the leadership of a Mr, 
Hofmeyr. As this party, if united, constitutes fully a third of th 
members, it can always decide a parliamentary vote which way it 
chooses. Political existence, of course, means something to Mr, 
Upington, and he has an exceedingly difficult ré/e to play in the 
capacity of an English colonist standing between the Dutch Aft. 
kander and the Imperial Government, especially as the policy of the 
latter had been so wayward and uncertain in the acknowledgment 
of responsibilities. 

It may be true that the interests of the Cape Colony are mor 
particularly involved in the maintenance of the trade route to the 
interior, and that their active co-operation may be asked for and 
expected; but it must be recollected that the whole of this northem 
frontier policy has been in the hands of the Imperial Government, 
and that the Cape Colonists have been allowed little influence in 
shaping it. From time to time they have remonstrated, although 
unsuccessfully, against the presence of freebooters in Goshen and 
Stellaland. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the question of 
the maintenance of a trade route to the interior touches British 
interests at large. The Cape Colony, with its railways converging 
towards Kimberley, affords a good base from which to undertake 
greater enterprises. Whilst European powers are discussing the 
question of the free navigation of the Congo, England can be taking 
precautions in Bechuanaland to make her trade route doubly sure 
from south to north. In these days of colossal railway schemes it 
cannot be long before a line will be constructed from Kimberley to 
the interior and equatorial Africa, Such a line would meet the Congo 
at right angles, and be another means of opening up the vast lake 
districts. Sir George Campbell suggests that it would be advisable to 
“patch up” this Bechuanaland business, protect the coast regions of 
Zululand and Swazieland, and enclose a Crown colony within a ring 
fence. Such a course precludes the idea of expansion towards the 
interior, and, moreover, takes it for granted that the Imperial 
Government can make and keep a ring fence for the natives. In 
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Merriman pointed out in a paper read at the Colonial Institute 
lately on the subject of Cape trade and finances. This gentleman 
proved that the Basutos during the brief space of ten years had 
advanced, under British protection, from a state of disorganisation 
to comparative prosperity. They not only attracted traders with 
capital, occasionally to the amount of £20,000 or £30,000, but they 
exported corn and contributed to the Colonial Exchequer. If so 
much can be done with the Basutos, numbering only 150,000, what 
may be done with the millions of natives inside and outside the 
borders of the Colony? Here then is a prospect of indefinite 
expansion. 

In spite of protests from one or two quarters, the Cabinet seem 
determined to act decisively in this Bechuanaland affair. Mr. 
Chamberlain asserted in the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment had arrived at a position where they were right, and the 
Boers were wrong. It would be necessary, therefore, to have a large 
force and show themselves in earnest. With regard to the compo- 
sition of this force it is sutisfzctory to note that Sir Charles Warren 
has organised a special corps of meunted men of the same description 
as the Cape Mounted Rifles. In the kind of warfare for which South 
Africa is distinguished, such a force must be eminently serviceable. 
Clad in useful corduroy, quick at detecting an ambushed foe, good 
riders, and skilled marksmen, such soldiers should never allow the 
Boers to do what they did in the last Transvaal campaign, i.e. take 
our regulars at a disadvantage. It would bea pity if such a force, 
when once called into existence, should be disbanded. For a long 
time to come there will be always need of them to check native 
rebellion or filibustering raids. In theend they might be the means 
of saving the Home Government those gigantic and periodical 
expenses which they have to face in South Africa. Nor is there 
any reason why a certain number of loyal natives should not be 
organised to do police duties in their own country and serve as 
auxiliaries in the event of a regular campaign. The Kaffirs offer an 
unlimited recruiting field to select from. 

In Zululand the obligations we are under are of as binding a nature 
asin Bechuanaland. It is time that the natives should be taken 
under our protection, and thus part of Sir George Campbell’s advice 
followed out. In these days of annexation it is not impossible that 
some other nation may step in and under pretence of throwing a 
shield over that distracted country do what we have so long and per- 
sistently refused todo. It may or may not be a significant fact that 
the Germans are turning their attention to the east coast of Africa, 
and that a Herr Gerhard Rohlofs has been appointed Consul General 
for East Africa at Zanzibar, and diplomatic relations established at 
the court of the Sultan. Itis also reported that a German surveyor 
has been with the marauding Boers in Zululand, and made a survey 
of the coast district. As it is well known that our dilatoriness gave 
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the German Government the chance of annexing Angra Pequing 
and a large portion of the south-west coast of Africa, so may jt 
give them Zululand and Swazieland. 

The question of colonial defences has been kept before the public, 
especially by the discussion raised by Lord Carnarvon in the Upper 
House. It is admitted on all hands that neither our ships nor forti- 
fications abroad have kept pace with our trade. The expenditure 
recommended by the Commission for Works and Armaments does 
not amount toa million, and this is a small sum when we take into 
consideration the value of our trade. It is hardly possible to exage 
gerate the importance of the question from a national point of view. 
Our very existence may be said to depend upon our holding the com- 
mand of the seas, and this is precisely a subject where active colonial 
co-operation can be especially useful. In all discussions upon the idea 
of a “Federal Union” and a “ Federal Council” of the empire this 
question of defence is in the forefront. Sooner or later Colonists and 
Englishmen will have to recognise that their interests are in this 
respect identical. No measure of Imperial defence, therefore, can be 
complete until the views of Colonists are ascertained, and the nature 
of their co-operation laid before us. The Commission has assigned 
in their estimates part of the expenditure to the Colonists, but they 
have neglected to ascertain formally their wishes on the matter. It 
might be politic to procure this as soon as possible. 

The “ Sugar Bounties ” controversy has opened the eyes of the 
public to the wide-spread depression of the sugar trade in the West 
Indies. The failure to procure from the Home Government any 
promise on the subject of a countervailing duty on continental 
sugar has induced some West Indian colonists to suggest the possi- 
bility of bettering their condition, financially, by union with the 
Canadian Dominion; but by a division in the Legislature of 
Jamaica the idea of incorporation was negatived. It may be 
some consolation to West Indian planters to know that the trade 
depression complained of by themselves has extended itself to 
the best industry of France and Germany. The Legislative 
Assembly of the small settlement of Dominica imagine that they 
can become more prosperous if their territory were ceded to the 
United States, but their decision is not very important when we 
consider that the whole population of the diminutive settlement 
is only 27,000. However, such a decision may be important if it can 
suggest a closer examination of the general commercial policy 
between the mother country and the colonies. In fact, the time 
seems drawing near when the whole question of our colonial relations 
should be discussed, and the objects of such a society as the “ Impe- 
rial Federation League” realised, the chief of which are the unity _ 
of the empire and the more formal acknowledgment in a practical © 
way of existing ties. 
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